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THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

[PEOPLE  ex  rel.  RING  et  al.  v.  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF 

DIST.  24.] 

Students  of  the  American  system  of  public  education,  and 
in  particular  those  who  are  following  the  development  of 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  religious  exercises  and  religious 
readings  in  the  tax-supported  schools,  will  do  well  to  study 
with  care  the  following  opinions  from  the  Official  Report, 
that  were  handed  down  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  on  June  29,  1910: 

Dunn,  J.  The  relators  filed  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  man¬ 
damus  to  require  the  defendant  in  error  to  cause  to  be  dis¬ 
continued  as  exercises  in  the  public  schools  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  the  singing  of  hymns,  and  the  repeating  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  This  writ  of  error  is  brought  to  reverse  a  judgment 
dismissing  the  petition  upon  sustaining  a  demurrer  thereto. 

The  petition  avers  that  the  relators  are  residents  of,  and 
two  of  them  taxpayers  in,  school  district  No.  24,  township 
No.  14,  range  12,  Scott  County,  Illinois;  that  certain  free 
public  schools  are  maintained  in  said  school  district  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  statutes  of  Illinois,  and  that  relators  are  parents 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years  who  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  said  schools  and  are  attending 
said  schools  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  therein; 
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that  certain  teachers  employed  in  said  schools  read  to  the 
pupils,  including  the  children  of  relators,  every  day  school  is 
in  session,  during  school  hours,  portions  selected  by  the 
teachers  from  the  King  James’  version  of  the  Bible;  that  re¬ 
lators  and  their  children  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  believe  in  its  doctrines,  faith,  and  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship;  that  said  church  believes  the  King  James’  version  of 
the  Bible  to  be  an  incorrect  and  incomplete  translation  and 
that  it  disapproves  of  its  being  read  as  a  devotional  exercise; 
that  in  addition  to  reading  the  Bible,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  as 
found  in  the  King  James’  version  is  recited  audibly  in  concert 
under  direction  of  the  teachers,  and  that  said  prayer  is  in 
different  words  from  that  taught  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  that  during  school  hours  what  are  called  “sacred 
hymns  ”  are  sung  in  concert  by  the  pupils,  who  are  required 
to  stand  while  singing,  one  of  said  hymns,  called  Grace  enough 
for  me,  being  set  out  in  full  in  the  petition;  that  during  the 
reading  from  the  Bible  and  the  reciting  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
the  pupils  are  required  to  rise  in  their  seats,  fold  their  hands, 
and  bow  their  heads,  and  from  time  to  time  certain  pupils 
have  been  asked  to  explain  the  meaning  of  certain  passages 
of  Scripture  read;  that  the  said  exercises  are  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  of  this  state  and  of  the  United  States,  because 
they  are  devotional,  sectarian  exercises  and  violate  the  right 
of  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession 
and  worship;  that  there  is  no  parochial  or  private  school  in 
the  county  of  Scott  to  which  the  relators  could  send  their 
children  for  instruction;  that  the  laws  of  Illinois  make  it  com¬ 
pulsory  upon  them  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  that 
to  require  said  children  to  be  sent  to  the  public  school  afore¬ 
said  requires  them  to  attend  a  place  of  worship  against  the 
consent  of  the  children  and  their  parents. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  prohibits 
Congress  from  making  any  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.  That 
instrument  contains  no  restriction  in  this  respect  upon  the 
Legislatures  of  the  states,  which  are  thus  left  free  to  enact 
such  laws  in  respect  to  religion  as  they  may  deem  proper. 
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restrained  only  by  the  limitations  of  the  respective  state  Con¬ 
stitutions.  2  Story  on  Constitution,  §  1878;  Permoli  v.  New 
Orleans,  3  How.  589,  ii  L.  Ed.  739;  Reynolds  v.  United 
States,  98  U.  S.  145,  25  L.  Ed.  244.  Our  state  Constitution 
guarantees  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious 
profession  and  worship,  without  discrimination.”  Const, 
art.  2,  §  3.  Section  3  of  article  8  prohibits  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  any  public  fund  in  aid  of  any  church  or 
sectai'ian  purpose,  or  for  the  support  of  any  school,  acad¬ 
emy,  seminary,  college,  university  or  other  literary  or  scientific 
institution  controlled  by  any  church  or  sectarian  denomination, 
or  the  donation  of  money  by  the  state  to  any  church  or  for 
any  sectarian  purpose. 

The  exercises  mentioned  in  the  petition  constitute  worship. 
They  are  the  ordinary  forms  of  worship  usually  practised  by 
Protestant  Christian  denominations.  Their  compulsory  per¬ 
formance  would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  guaranty 
of  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and 
worship.  One  does  not  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  religious 
worship  who  is  compelled  to  join  in  any  form  of  religious 
worship.  “  Worship  ”  is  defined  by  Webster  as  follows :  “4. 
The  act  of  paying  divine  honors  to  the  Supreme  Being;  re¬ 
ligious  reverence  and  homage;  adoration  paid  to  God  or  a 
being  viewed  as  God.  .  .  .  ‘  The  worship  of  God  is  an  emi¬ 
nent  part  of  religion,  and  prayer  is  a  chief  part  of  religious 
worship.’”  Worcester’s  definition  is:  “3.  Adoration;  a  re¬ 
ligious  act  of  reverence;  honor  paid  to  the  Supreme  Being  or 
by  heathen  nations  to  their  deities.  Worship  consists  in  the 
performance  of  all  those  rites  and  ceremonies  in  which  men 
engage  with  the  professed  and  sole  view  of  honoring  God.’^ 
We  know  of  no  technical  definition  of  the  word  by  any  court. 
It  includes  prayer,  praise,  thanksgiving.  In  the  ordinary 
church  meeting  the  congregation  is  regarded  as  engaged  in 
religious  worship  while  listening  to  the  sermon,  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures  or  hearing  them  read,  or  engaged  in  the  sing¬ 
ing.  Devotional,  religious  exercises  constitute  worship. 
Prayer  is  a  chief  part  of  worship.  The  petition  avers  that 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  recited  in  concert  under  the  direction  of 
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the  teachers,  during  which  the  pupils  are  required  to  rise  in 
their  seats,  bow  their  heads,  and  fold  their  hands.  Prayer 
is  always  worship.  Reading  the  Bible  and  singing  may  be 
worship.  The  song  Grace  enough  for  me,  set  out  in  the  peti¬ 
tion,  is  a  devotional  hymn  of  religious  joy  and  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  for  the  flood  of  grace  flowing  from  the  cross 
on  Calvary.  Praise  is  defined  by  Webster  as  “  especially  the 
joyful  tribute  of  gratitude  or  homage  rendered  to  the  Divine 
Being;  the  act  of  glorifying  or  extolling  the  Creator;  worship, 
often  in  song,  in  distinction  from  petition  or  confession.”  If 
these  exercises  of  reading  the  Bible,  joining  in  prayer,  and  in 
the  singing  of  hymns  were  performed  in  a  church  there  would 
be  no  doubt  of  their  religious  character,  and  that  character 
is  not  changed  by  the  place  of  their  performance.  If  the 
petitioners’  children  are  required  to  join  in  the  acts  of  worship, 
as  alleged  in  the  petition,  against  their  consent  and  against 
the  wishes  of  their  parents,  they  are  deprived  of  the  freedom 
of  religious  worship  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution. 
The  wrong  arises,  not  out  of  the  particular  version  of  the 
Bible  or  form  of  prayer  used — whether  that  found  in  the 
Douay  or  the  King  James’  version — or  the  particular  songs 
sung,  but  out  of  the  compulsion  to  join  in  any  form  of  wor¬ 
ship.  The  free  enjoyment  of  religious  worship  includes  free¬ 
dom  not  to  worship. 

A  decision  that  the  exercises  complained  of  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  guaranty  of  freedom  of  worship  does  not, 
however,  dispose  of  the  questions  arising  in  this  case.  It  is 
further  contended  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools 
constitutes  sectarian  instruction,  and  that  thereby  that  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Constitution  is  also  violated  which  prohibits  the 
payment  from  any  public  fund  of  anything  in  aid  of  any 
sectarian  purpose.  The  public  schools  are  supported  by  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  if  sectarian  instruction  should  be  permitted  in  them, 
the  money  used  in  their  support  would  be  used  in  aid  of  a 
sectarian  purpose.  The  prohibition  of  such  use  of  public 
funds  is  therefore  a  prohibition  of  the  giving  of  sectarian 
instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

Is  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  sectarian 
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instruction?  Religion  has  reference  to  man’s  relation  to 
divinity;  to  the  moral  obligation  of  reverence  and  worship, 
obedience  and  submission.  It  is  defined  by  Webster  as  the 
recognition  of  God  as  an  object  of  worship,  love,  and  obedi¬ 
ence;  right  feeling  toward  God,  as  rightly  apprehended.  It 
deals  with  the  soul.  Its  phenomena  are  spiritual.  It  controls 
external  things.  Things  external  can  not  control  it.  Religion 
can  not  be  burned  out  of  a  man;  it  can  not  be  scourged  into 
him,  “  for  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he.”  His  own 
reason  and  feeling  are,  of  necessity,  his  only  guide.  He  can 
not,  if  he  would,  worship  a  God  in  whom  he  does  not  believe, 
tho  he  may  be  compelled  to  go  thru  the  form  of  doing 
so.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  therefore,  “  religion,  or  the 
duty  we  owe  to  the  Creator,”  is  not  within  the  cognizance  of 
civil  government,  as  was  declared  by  James  Madison  in  1784 
in  his  remonstrance  against  a  bill  pending  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature  “  establishing  provision  for  teachers  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.”  Not  only  was  that  bill  defeated,  but  another 
“  for  establishing  religious  freedom,”  drafted  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  was  past  (12  Hen.  Stat.  84)  which,  after  reciting 
that  “  to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate  to  intrude  his  powers  into 
the  field  of  opinion  and  to  restrain  the  profession  or  propaga¬ 
tion  of  principles  on  supposition  of  their  ill  tendency  is  a 
dangerous  fallacy  which  at  once  destroys  all  religious  liberty,” 
declared  that  “  it  is  time  enough,  for  the  rightful  purposes 
of  civil  government,  for  its  officers  to  interfere  when  prin¬ 
ciples  break  out  into  overt  acts  against  peace  and  good  order.” 
“  In  these  two  sentences,”  says  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  “  is  found  the  true  distinction  between  what 
properly  belongs  to  the  church  and  what  to  the  state.”  Rey¬ 
nolds  V.  United  States,  supra. 

The  practical  recognition  of  entire,  individual  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  in  reference  to  matters  of  religion  has 
not,  however,  always  been  conceded.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
governments  of  the  world  have  claimed  and  hay^  exercised 
the  right  to  interfere  with  and  direct  the  religious  profession 
and  worship  of  their  citizens.  A  government  without  a  state 
religion  was  hardly  known  before  the  adoption  of  our  federal 
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Constitution,  and  long  after  that  event,  in  some  of  the  states, 
ministers  of  the  gospel  were  lawfully  paid  out  of  public  funds 
raised  by  general  taxation  for  that  purpose.  Even  now  there 
exist  constitutional  provisions  authorizing  not  only  such  pay¬ 
ment,  but  also  religious  tests  with  reference  to  qualification 
for  office  or  competency  as  a  witness  or  juror,  as  in  New 
Hampshire,  under  whose  Constitution  the  Legislature  may 
authorize  subordinate  municipalities  to  provide  at  their  own 
expense  for  the  support  of  Protestant  ministers  (Const.  N.  H. 
Bill  of  Rights,  art.  6;  4  Thorpe’s  American  Charters,  Consti¬ 
tutions,  and  Organic  Laws,  3494)  ;  Pennsylvania  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  where  a  belief  in  God  and  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  is  a  constitutional  qualification  foi*  office 
(Const.  Pa.,  art.  i,  §  4;  5  Thorpe,  3121;  Const.  Tenn.,  art. 
9,  §  2 ;  6  Thorpe,  3465 ) ;  Arkansas,  whose  Constitution  de¬ 
clares  ineligible  to  office  and  incompetent  as  a  witness  any 
person  who  denies  the  being  of  a  God  (Const.  Ark.,  art.  19, 
§  i;  I  Thorpe,  365);  and  Maryland,  whose  Constitution  pre¬ 
scribes  a  belief  in  God  and  in  a  dispensation  of  rewards  and 
punishments  as  essential  to  competency  as  a  witness  or  juror 
(Const.  Md.  Declaration  of  Rights,  §  36;  3  Thorpe,  1782). 

The  Puritan  in  New  England  and  the  Cavalier  in  Virginia 
each  established  his  own  church  and  taxed  the  people  for  its 
support.  Nonconformists  were  discriminated  against  and  in 
some  cases  were  opprest  and  persecuted  or  driven  out. 
The  Pilgrims,  who  fled  from  the  oppression  of  the  majority 
at  home,  made  their  religion  a  part  of  their  civil  government 
— not  religion,  but  their  religion.  In  the  new  country,  being 
themselves  in  the  majority,  they  became  oppressors  of  the 
minority,  which  refused  to  conform  to  the  religion  preferred 
by  the  laws  wffiich  they  enacted.  Quakers  were  banished  from 
Massachusetts,  and  Roger  Williams  was  driven  out  of  the 
colony  to  found  the  new  colony  of  Providence,  whose  gov¬ 
ernment  should  have  authority  “  only  in  civil  things.”  By 
this  express  limitation  of  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  to 
civil  things  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  then  and  there  for  the  first  time  definitely 
declared. 
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The  Ordinance  of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  North¬ 
west  Territory  declared  that  “  religion,  morality,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  for¬ 
ever  be  encouraged.”  This  provision  is  no  longer  in  force, 
havMig  been  superseded  by  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution 
and  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union,  Escanaba  Co. 
v.  Chicago,  107  U.  S.  678,  2  Sup.  Ct.  185,  27  L.  Ed.  442; 
Huse  v.  Glover,  119  U.  S.  543,  7  Sup.  Ct.  313,  30  L.  Ed.  487. 
The  ordinance  did  not,  however,  by  any  means  as  originally 
adopted,  impose  upon  the  states  the  duty  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  schools  which  were  to  be  encouraged.  It  recog¬ 
nized  education  as  a  means  promotive  of  religion  and  morality 
by  the  increase  of  knowledge.  The  recital  or  preamble  recog¬ 
nized  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  as  three  things  essen¬ 
tial  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
to  secure  those  three  things  it  enacted,  not  that  religious  in¬ 
struction  (which  is  not  within  the  province  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment)  should  be  given  by  the  states,  but  that  the  means  of 
education  should  be  encoutaged,  and  thus  the  essentials  of 
good  government  should  be  promoted. 

The  question  for  decision  is  one  of  constitutional  power.  ^ 
The  Bible  is  not  mentioned  in  our  state  Constitution.  It  was 
mentioned  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution 
when  it  was  sought  to  add  to  section  3  of  article  8,  a  provision 
prohibiting  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools, 
but  the  amendment  proposed  was  not  adopted.  What  is  the 
Bible?  Different  sects  of  Christians  disagree  in  their  an¬ 
swers  to  this  question.  They  agree  that  the  Bible  is  the 
inspired  word  of  God,  that  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  is  its 
Author,  and  that  it  is  a  book  of  divine  instruction  as  to  the 
creation  of  man,  his  relation  to,  dependence  on,  and  accounta¬ 
bility  to,  God.  The  historical  and  literary  features  of  the 
Bible  are  of  the  greatest  value,  but  its  distinctive  feature  is 
its  claim  to  teach  a  system  of  religion  revealed  by  direct  in¬ 
spiration  from  God.  It  bases  its  demand  for  the  reverence 
and  allegiance  of  mankind  upon  the  direct  authority  of  God 
himself.  The  various  Protestant  sects  of  Christians  use  the 
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King  James’  version,  published  in  London  in  i6ii,  while 
Catholics  use  the  Douay  version,  of  which  the  Old  Testament 
was  published  by  the  English  college  at  Douay,  in  France,  in 
1609,  and  the  New  Testament  by  the  English  college  at 
Rheims  in  1582,  and  these  two  versions  are  often  called, 
respectively,  the  Protestant  Bible  and  the  Catholic  Bible. 
The  original  manuscripts  containing  the  inspired  word  of 
God,  written  in  Hebrew,  in  Aramaic  and  in  Greek,  have  all 
been  lost  for  many  hundreds  of  years,  and  each  of  the  Bibles 
mentioned  is  a  translation,  not  of  those  manuscripts,  but  of 
translations  thereof  into  the  Greek  and  Latin.  (Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  and  Protestant  Bibles  compared,  Gould  Prize  Essays; 
Gigot’s  General  Introduction  to  Study  of  Scriptures.)  The 
earliest  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  now  in  exist¬ 
ence  was  made  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century,  tho  there 
are  partial  copies  made  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  The 
oldest  known  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  except  a  few 
fragments,  belong  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Each 
party  claims  for  its  own  version  the  most  accurate  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  inspired  word  as  delivered  to  mankind  and  con¬ 
tained  in  the  original  Scriptures.  The  versions  differ  in  many 
particulars.  There  are  differences  of  translation  many  of 
which  seem  unimportant,  tho  Catholics  claim  that  there 
are  cases  of  wilful  perversion  of  the  Scriptures  in  King 
James’  translation,  from  which  erroneous  doctrines  and  in¬ 
ferences  have  been  drawn.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  is  differently 
translated  in  the  two  versions.  Of  the  different  translations 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  later  versions  of  the  Bible  the  follow¬ 
ing  language  of  a  Protestant  has  been  quoted  with  approval 
by  a  Catholic  author :  “  Even  the  Lord’s  Prayer  has  been 
tampered  with  and  a  discord  thrown  into  the  daily  devotions. 
The  inspired  text  is  changed  and  unsettled,  the  faith  of  the 
people  in  God’s  Holy  Word  is  undermined  and  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  given  the  enemy  of  all  religion.”  The  Douay  version 
also  contains  six  whole  books  and  portions  of  other  books 
which  are  not  included  in  King  James’  version.  The  Catholic 
Church  regards  these  as  a  part  of  the  inspired  Scriptures,  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  faith  and  reverence  as  the  other  portions 
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of  the  Bible,  while  the  Protestant  churches  do  not  recognize 
them  as  a  part  of  the  Scriptures. 

Christianity  is  a  religion.  The  Catholic  Church  and  the 
various  Protestant  churches  are  sects  of  that  religion.  These 
two  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are  the  bases  of  the  religion 
of  the  respective  sects.  Protestants  will  not  accept  the  Douay 
Bible  as  representing  the  inspired  word  of  God.  As  to  them, 
it  is  a  sectarian  book  containing  errors  and  matter  which  is 
not  entitled  to  their  respect  as  a  part  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  consistent  with  the  Catholic  faith  but  not  the  Protestant. 
Conversely,  Catholics  will  not  accept  King  James’  version.  As 
to  them,  it  is  a  sectarian  book  inconsistent  in  many  particulars 
with  their  faith,  teaching  what  they  do  not  believe.  The 
differences  may  seem  to  many  so  slight  as  to  be  immaterial, 
yet  Protestants  are  not  found  to  be  more  willing  to  have  the 
Douay  Bible  read  as  a  regular  exercise  in  the  schools  to  which 
they  are  required  to  send  their  children,  than  are  Catholics 
to  have  the  King  James’  version  read  in  schools  which 
their  children  must  attend.  Differences  of  religious  doc¬ 
trine  may  seem  immaterial  to  some,  while  to  others  they 
seem  vitally  important.  Sectarian  aversions,  bitter  animosi¬ 
ties,  and  religious  persecutions  have  had  their  origin  in  appar¬ 
ently  slender  distinctions.  The  schism  between  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Presbyterian  Church  in  1810  grew  out  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  teachings  of ’the  Westminster  confession 
of  faith  concerning  the  doctrines  of  universal  foreordination, 
election,  and  reprobation.  The  rtifferences  in  doctrine  exist¬ 
ing  in  their  revised  confessions  of  faith  in  1906  seemed  so 
slight  to  the  respective  general  assemblies  of  those  churches  as 
to  form  no  obstacle  to  the  reunion  of  the  two  as  a  single 
church,  yet  to  thousands  of  the  members  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  the  differences  seem  now  so  vital  that 
their  consciences  will  not  permit  of  their  consenting  to  the 
union,  and  they  have  adhered  to  their  own  organization  even 
where  they  have  been  obliged  to  surrender  the  church  property. 
That  religious  controversy  we  declined  to  determine  because 
it  was  a  religious  controversy  and  not  within  our  cognizance 
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as  a  part  of  the  civil  government.  Presbyterian  Church  v. 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  245  Ill.  74,  91  N.  E.  761. 
The  importance  of  men’s  religious  opinions  and  differences  is 
for  their  own,  and  not  for  a  court’s  determination.  With 
such  differences,  whether  important  or  unimportant,  courts 
or  governments  have  no  right  to  interfere.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  determined  by  a  court  in  a  country  of  religious  free¬ 
dom  what  religion  or  what  sect  is  right.  That  is  not  a  judicial 
question.  All  stand  equal  before  the  law — the  Protestant,  the 
Catholic,  the  Mohammedan,  the  Jew,  the  Mormon,  the  free¬ 
thinker,  the  atheist.  Whatever  may  be  the  view  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people,  the  court  has  no  right,  and  the  majority 
has  no  right,  to  force  that  view  upon  the  minority,  however 
small.  It  is  precisely  for  the  protection  of  the  minority  that 
constitutional  limitations  exist.  Majorities  need  no  such  pro¬ 
tection — they  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  reading  of  the  Bible  in  school  is  instruction.  Religious 
instruction  is  the  object  of  such  reading,  but  whether  it  is  so  or 
not,  religious  instruction  is  accomplished  by  it.  The  Bible  has 
its  place  in  the  school,  if  it  is  read  there  at  all,  as  the  living 
word  of  God,  entitled  to  honor  and  reverence.  Its  words  are 
entitled  to  be  received  as  authoritative  and  final.  The  read¬ 
ing  or  hearing  of  such  words  can  not  fail  to  impress  deeply 
the  pupils’  minds.  It  is  intended  and  ought  to  so  impress 
them.  They  can  not  hear  the  Scriptures  read  without  being 
instructed  as  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Trinity,  the 
resurrection,  baptism,  predestination,  a  future  state  of  pun¬ 
ishments  and  rewards,  the  authority  of  the  priesthood,  the 
obligation  and  effect  of  the  sacraments,  and  many  other  doc¬ 
trines  about  which  the  various  sects  do  not  agree.  Granting 
that  instruction  on  these  subjects  is  desirable,  yet  the  sects  do 
not  agree  on  what  instruction  shall  be  given.  Any  instruction 
on  any  one  of  the  subjects  is  necessarily  sectarian,  because, 
while  it  may  be  consistent  with  the  doctrines  of  one  or  many 
of  the  sects,  it  will  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  one  or 
more  of  them.  The  petitioners  are  Catholics.  They  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  law  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  this  school 
and  are  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  it,  or,  besides  con- 
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tributing  to  its  maintenance,  to  pay  the  additional  expense 
of  sending  their  children  to  another  school.  What  right  have 
the  teachers  of  the  school  to  teach  those  children  religious 
doctrine  different  from  that  which  they  are  taught  by  their 
parents?  Why  should  the  state  compel  them  to  unlearn  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  as  taught  in  their  homes  and  by  their  church 
and  use  the  Lord’s  Prayer  as  taught  by  another  sect?  If 
Catholic  children  may  be  compelled  to  read  the  King  James’ 
version  of  the  Bible  in  schools  taught  by  Protestant  teachers, 
the  same  law  will  authorize  Catholic  teachers  to  compel  Prot¬ 
estant  children  to  read  the  Catholic  version.  The  same  law 
which  subjects  Catholic  children  to  Protestant  domination  in 
school  districts  which  are  controlled  by  Protestant  influences 
will  subject  the  children  of  Protestants  to  Catholic  control 
where  the  Catholics  predominate.  In  one  part  of  the  stat^ 
the  King  James’  version  of  the  Bible  may  be  read  in  the 
public  schools,  in  another  the  Douay  Bible,  while  in  school 
districts  where  the  sects  are  somewhat  evenly  divided,  a  re¬ 
ligious  contest  may  be  expected  at  each  election  of  a  school 
director  to  determine  which  sect  shall  prevail  in  the  school. 
Our  Constitution  has  wisely  provided  against  any  such  con¬ 
test  by  excluding  sectarian  instruction  altogether  from  the 
school. 

We  have  been  considering  the  case  of  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic.  Let  us  consider  that  of  the  Christian  and  the 
Jew.  The  Christian  believes  that  Judaism  was  a  temporary 
dispensation,  and  that  Christ  was  the  Messiah — the  Savior  of 
the  world.  The  Jew  denies  that  Christ  was  the  Messiah  and 
regards  him  as  an  impostor.  Is  it  not  the  teaching  of  sec¬ 
tarian  doctrine  to  his  children  to  read  to  them  daily  from  the 
New  Testament,  every  chapter  of  which  holds  up  Christ  cruci¬ 
fied  as  the  Savior  of  men? 

The  Bible,  In  its  entirety,  is  a  sectarian  book  as  to  the  Jew 
and  every  believer  in  any  religion  other  than  the  Christian 
religion,  and  as  to  those  who  are  heretical  or  who  hold  beliefs 
that  are  not  regarded  as  orthodox.  Whether  it  may  be  called 
sectarian  or  not,  its  use  in  the  schools  necessarily  results  in 
sectarian  instruction.  There  are  many  sects  of  Christians, 
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and  their  dif¥erences  grow  out  of  their  difYering  constructions 
of  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures — the  difYerent  conclusions 
drawn  as  to  the  effect  of  the  same  words.  The  portions  of 
Scripture  which  form  the  basis  of  these  sectarian  differences 
can  not  be  thoughtfully  and  intelligently  read  without  impress¬ 
ing  the  reader,  favorably  or  otherwise,  with  reference  to  the 
doctrines  supposed  to  be  derived  from  them.  The  petition 
avers  that  selected  portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  read  by 
the  teachers,  without  averring  what  portions,  so  that  it  does 
not  appear  whether  or  not  the  portions  so  read  involved  any 
doctrinal  or  sectarian  question.  No  test  suggests  itself  to 
us,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  one, 
whereby  to  determine  whether  any  particular  part  of  the  Bible 
forms  the  basis  of  or  supports  a  sectarian  doctrine.  Such  a 
test  seems  impracticable.  The  only  means  of  preventing  sec¬ 
tarian  instruction  in  the  school  is  to  exclude  altogether  re¬ 
ligious  instruction,  by  means  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
/  or  otherwise.  The  Bible  is  not  read  in  the  public  schoqls  as 
mere  literature  or  mere  history.  It  can  not  be  separated  from 
its  character  as  an  inspired  book  of  religion.  It  is  not  adapted 
for  use  as  a  textbook  for  the  teaching  alone  of  reading,  of 
history,  or  of  literature,  without  regard  to  its  religious  char¬ 
acter.  Such  use  would  be  inconsistent  with  its  true  character 
and  the  reverence  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  held  and  should 
be  held.  If  any  parts  are  to  be  selected  for  use  as  being 
free  from  sectarian  differences  of  opinion,  who  will  select 
them?  Is  it  to  be  left  to  the  teacher?  The  teacher  may  be 
religious  or  irreligious,  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jew.  To  leave 
the  selection  to  the  teacher,  with  no  test  whereby  to  determine 
the  selection,  is  to  allow  any  part  selected  to  be  read,  and  is 
substantially  equivalent  to  permitting  all  to  be  read. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  a  Christian  state.  The  great  majority 
of  its  people  adhere  to  the  Christian  religion.  No  doubt  this 
is  a  Protestant  state.  The  majority  of  its  people  adhere  to 
one  or  another  of  the  Protestant  denominations.  But  the  law 
knows  no  distinction  between  the  Christian  and  the  Pagan, 
the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic.  All  are  citizens.  Their  civil 
rights  are  precisely  equal.  The  law  can  not  see  religious  differ- 
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ences,  because  the  Constitution  has  definitely  and  completely 
excluded  religion  from  the  law’s  contemplation  in  considering 
men’s  rights.  There  can  be  no  distinction  based  on  religion. 
The  state  is  not,  and  under  our  Constitution  can  not  be,  a 
teacher  of  religion.  All  sects,  religious  or  even  anti-religious, 
stand  on  an  equal  footing.  They  have  the  same  rights  of 
citizenship,  without  discrimination.  The  public  school  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  taxes  which  each  citizen,  regardless  of  his  re¬ 
ligion  or  his  lack  of  it,  is  compelled  to  pay.  The  school,  like 
the  government,  is  simply  a  civil  institution.  It  is  secular, 
and  not  religious,  in  its  purposes.  The  truths  of  the  Bible 
are  the  truths  of  religion,  which  do  not  come  within  the 
province  of  the  public  school.  No  one  denies  their  import¬ 
ance.  No  one  denies  that  they  should  be  taught  to  the  youth 
of  the  state.  The  Constitution  and  the  law  do  not  interfere 
with  such  teaching,  but  they  do  banish  theological  polemics 
from  the  schools  and  the  school  districts.  This  is  done,  not 
from  any  hostility  to  religion,  but  because  it  is  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  teach  religion — to  take  the  money  of 
all,  and  apply  it  to  teaching  the  children  of  all  the  religion 
of  a  part  only.  Instruction  in  religion  must  be  voluntary. 
Abundant  means  are  at  hand  for  all  who  seek  such  instruction 
for  themselves  or  their  children.  Organizations  whose  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  spreading  of  religious  knowledge  and  instruction 
exist,  and  many  individuals,  in  connection  with  such  organiza¬ 
tions  and  independently,  are  devoted  to  that  work.  Religion 
is  taught,  and  should  be  taught,  in  the  churches,  Sunday 
schools,  parochial  and  other  church  schools  and  religious  meet¬ 
ings.  Parents  should  teach  it  to  their  children  at  home,  where 
its  truths  can  be  most  effectively  enforced.  Religion  does  not 
need  an  alliance  with  the  state  to  encourage  its  growth.  The 
law  does  not  attempt  to  enforce  Christianity.  Christianity 
had  its  beginning  and  grew  under  oppression.  Where  it  has 
depended  upon  the  sword  of  civil  authority  for  its  enforcement 
it  has  been  weakest.  Its  weapons  are  moral  and  spiritual 
and  its  power  is  not  dependent  upon  the  force  of  a  majority. 
It  asks  from  the  civil  government  only  impartial  protection 
and  concedes  to  every  other  sect  and  religion  the  same  im- 
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partial  civil  right.  “  United  with  government,  religion  never 
rises  above  the  merest  superstition;  united  with  religion,  gov¬ 
ernment  never  rises  above  the  merest  despotism;  and  all  his¬ 
tory  shows  us  that  the  more  widely  and  completely  they  are 
separated  the  better  it  is  for  both.”  Board  of  Education  of 
Cincinnati  v.  Minor,  23  Ohio  St.  21 1,  13  Am.  Rep.  233. 

In  several  of  the  states  the  provisions  of  their  respective 
Constitutions  have  been  considered  with  respect  to  their  effect 
upon  the  right  of  school  officers  to  cause  the  Bible  to  be  read 
in  the  public  schools.  In  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Kansas.  Kentucky,  and  Texas  it  has  been  held  that 
such  reading  of  the  Bible,  or  exercises  such  as  those  described 
in  the  petition  in  this  case,  are  not  in  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitutions  of  those  states.  Donahoe  v. 
Richards,  38  Me.  379,  61  Am.  Dec.  256;  Spiller  v.  Inhabitants 
of  Woburn,  12  Allen  (Mass.)  127;  Pfeiffer  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  Detroit,  118  Mich.  560,  77  N.  W.  250,  42  L.  R. 
A.  536;  Billard  v.  Board  of  Education,  69  Kan.  53,  76  Pac. 
422,  66  L.  R.  A.  166,  105  Am.  St.  Rep.  148;  Moore  v.  Monroe, 
64  Iowa,  367,  20  N.  W.  475,  52  Am.  Rep.  444;  Church  v. 
Bullock  (Tex.)  109  S.  W.  115,  16  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  860; 
Hackett  v.  Brooksville  School  District,  120  Ky.  608,  87  S.  W. 
792,  69  L.  R.  A.  592,  1 17  Am.  St.  Rep.  599.  In  Wisconsin 
and 'Nebraska  the  decisions  were  adverse  to  the  use  of  the 
Bible  in  the  schools.  State  v.  District  Board,  76  Wis.  177, 
44  N.  W.  967,  7  L.  R.  A.  330,  20  Am.  St.  Rep.  41 ;  State  v. 
Scheve,  65  Neb.  853,  91  N.  W.  846,  93  N.  W.  169,  59  L.  R. 
A.  927.  In  O’Connor  v.  Headrick,  184  N.  Y.  421,  77  N.  E. 
612,  7  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  402,  it  was  held  that  a  regulation 
which  prohibited  teachers  in  the  public  schools  from  wearing 
a  distinctively  sectarian  garb  while  engaged  in  teaching  was 
legal  and  reasonable.  The  costume  in  question  in  that  case, 
was  the  distinctive  dress  worn  by  the  Roman  Catholic  religions 
order  known  as  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph.  The  resp^t 
inspired  in  the  pupils  for  the  religious  denomination  of  their 
teachers  thus  manifested  was  regarded  as  a  sectarian  influence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has 
held  that  Sisters  of  a  religious  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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church  might  be  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
and  permitted,  while  teaching,  to  wear  the  garb  of  their  order. 
Hysong  v.  Gallitzin  School  District,  164  Pa.  629,  30  Atl.  482, 
26  L.  R.  A.  203,  44  Am.  St.  Rep,  632.  The  Constitutions  of 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Michigan  do  not  contain  the  pro¬ 
hibitions  of  our  Constitution,  and  differ  so  widely  from  the 
latter  that  the  decisions  in  those  states  have  little  bearing  on 
the  question  here  presented.  The  Kentucky  and  Kansas  de¬ 
cisions  seem  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  children  of  the 
complainants  were  not  compelled  to  join  in  the  exercises  as 
affecting  the  question  in  some  way.  That  suggestion  seems 
to  us  to  concede  the  position  of  the  plaintiffs  in  error.  The' 
exclusion  of  a  pupil  from  this  part  of  the  school  exercises  in 
which  the  rest  of  the  school  joins,  separates  him  from  his 
fellows,  puts  him  in  a  class  by  himself,  deprives  him  of  his. 
equality  with  the  other  pupils,  subjects  him  to  a  religious 
stigma  and  places  him  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  school,  which 
the  law  never  contemplated.  All  this  is  because  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  belief.  If  the  instruction  or  exercise  is  such  that 
certain  of  the  pupils  must  be  excused  from  it  because  it  is 
hostile  to  their  or  their  parents’  religious  belief,  then  such 
instruction  or  exercise  is  sectarian  and  forbidden  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  While  some  of  these  decisions  tend  to  sustain  the 
proposition  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  prayer,  and  singing 
of  hymns  in  accordance  with  the  usual  method  of  conductings 
devotional  exercises  in  Protestant  denominations  may  be  re¬ 
quired  of  the  pupils  of  a  public  school  against  the  protest 
and  religious  convictions  of  the  pupils  and  their  parents,  we 
can  not  assent  to  the  reasoning  on  which  such  decisions  are 
founded  and  apply  it  to  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution. 

This  question  has  never  been  past  upon  by  this  court. 
In  Millard  v.  Board  of  Education,  121  Ill.  297,  10  N.  E.  669, 
it  appeared  that  the  Angelus  Prayer,  used  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  was  said  by  teachers  and  pupils  when  school  closed 
at  noon.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  required  of  or  by  anybody, 
but,  so  far  as  appeared,  it  was  by  a  voluntary  understandings 
between  the  teachers  and  scholars,  to  which  no  scholar  or 
parent  objected,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  the  complainantr 
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had  any  children  attending  the  school.  It  was  held  that  no 
rights  of  the  complainant  were  shown  to  be  violated.  In 
North  V.  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  137  Ill.  296, 
27  N.  E.  54,  it  was  held  that  a  rule  of  the  university  requiring 
students  to  attend  chapel  exercises,  unless  excused  for  good 
cause,  was  not  in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  It  has  been 
held  that  the  temporary  use  of  a  schoolhouse  for  religious 
meetings  is  not  forbidden  by  the  Constitution.  Nichols  v. 
School  Directors,  93  Ill.  61,  34  Am.  R^ep.  160.  In  McCormick 
V.  Burt,  95  Ill.  263,  35  Am.  Rep.  163,  it  was  held  that  school 
directors,  acting  in  good  faith  and  not  maliciously,  are  not 
answerable  in  damages  for  the  expulsion  of  a  pupil  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  observe  a  rule  requiring  all  pupils  to  lay  aside  their 
books  and  remain  quiet  during  the  opening  exercises,  which 
consisted  in  reading  a  chapter  from  the  King  James’  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible.  School  directors  are  vested  with  discretion 
in  determining  what  rules  will  best  promote  the  good  order 
and  well  being  of  the  school,  and  tho  they  may  err  as  to 
their  powers  and  duties  under  the  law  or  as  to  the  facts  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them,  they  are  not  liable  to  a  suit  for  damages  for 
their  mistakes  honestly  made,  but  only  for  malicious  acts. 
These  decisions  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  question  here. 

In  our  judgment  the  exercises  mentioned  in  the  petition 
constitute  religious  worship  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  school  constitutes  sectarian  instruction.  The  demurrer 
to  the  amended  petition  should  have  been  overruled. 

The  judgment  is  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded  to  the 
circuit  court,  with  directions  to  overrule  the  demurrer. 

Reversed  and  remanded,  with  directions. 

DISSENTING  OPINION 

HAND  and  CARTWRIGHT,  JJ.  (dissenting).  This  was 
a  petition  filed  in  the  name  of  the  people,  upon  the  relation  of 
Jeremiah  Ring,  John  J.  Doyle,  Johanna  Watt,  Mary  Murphy, 
and  Bridget  Markillie,  against  the  Board  of  Education  of 
School  District  No.  24,  township  14,  range  12,  in  Scott 
County,  for  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  to  require  the 
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said  board  of  education  to  cause  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  said  school  district,  during  school  hours,  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  practise  of  reading  passages  from  the  King 
James’  version  of  the  Bible;  from  causing  the  pupils  of  said 
schools  to  recite  in  concert  the  Lord’s  Prayer  as  it  is  found 
in  the  King  James’  version  of  the  Bible,  and  from  singing 
sacred  hymns.  The  board  of  education  filed  a  demurrer  to 
said  petition,  which  was  sustained  and  the  petition  was  dis- 
mist,  and  a  writ  of  error  has  been  sued  out  from  this  court 
to  review  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court,  and  this  court 
is  asked  to  hold  that  the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States 
and  this  state  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  King  James’  version 
of  the  Bible,  the  repeating  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  concert 
as  it  is  found  in  that  version  of  the  Bible,  and  the  singing 
of  sacred  hymns  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  our  public 
schools  during  school  hours,  and  the  majority  opinion  holds 
that  such  acts  are  prohibited  by  constitutional  enactment. 

The  sections  of  the  state  and  federal  Constitutions  which 
it  is  claimed  are  violated  read  as  follows :  “  The  free  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  without 
discrimination,  shall  forever  be  guaranteed;  and  no  person 
shall  be  denied  any  civil  or  political  right,  privilege  or  capac¬ 
ity,  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions;  but  the  liberty  of 
conscience  hereby  secured  shall  not  be  construed  to  dispense 
with  oaths  or  affirmations,  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or 
justify  practises  inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of  the 
state.  No  person  shall  be  required  to  attend  or  support 
any  ministry  or  place  of  worship  against  his  consent,  nor 
shall  any  preference  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  denomi¬ 
nation  or  mode  of  worship.”  Const,  of  1870,  art.  2,  §  3. 
“  Neither  the  General  Assembly  nor  any  county,  city,  town, 
township,  school  district,  or  other  public  corporation,  shall 
ever  make  any  appropriation  or  pay  from  any  public  fund 
whatever,  anything  in  aid  of  any  church  or  sectarian  purpose, 
or  to  help  support  or  sustain  any  school,  academy,  seminary, 
college,  university,  or  other  literary  or  scientific  institution, 
controlled  by  any  church  or  sectarian  denomination  whatever ; 
nor  shall  any  grant  or  donation  of  land,  money,  or  other 
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personal  property  ever  be  made  by  the  state  or  any  such  public 
corporation,  to  any  church,  or  for  any  sectarian  purpose.” 
Const,  of  1870,  art.  8,  §  3.  “  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or 
of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.” 
First  amendment  to  Const,  of  U.  S.  “  All  persons  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
state  wherein  they  reside.  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.”  Fourteenth  amendment  to  Const, 
of  U.  S.,  §  I. 

The  federal  Constitution  does  not  control  in  the  matter 
of  public  schools  or  in  what  instructions  shall  be  given  therein, 
but  the  regulation  of  public  schools,  as  well  as  their  support, 
rests  with  and  devolves  upon  the  several  states.  Nor  does 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provide  for  protecting 
the  citizens  of  the  respective  states  in  their  religious  liberties. 
This  is  left  to  the  state  Constitutions  and  laws.  Nor  is  there 
any  inhibition  imposed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  this  respect  on  the  states.  (Permoli  v.  Municipality 
No.  I  of  New  Orleans,  3  How.  589,  ii  L.  Ed.  739.)  The 
question,  therefore,  to  be  decided  in  this  case  is.  Is  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state  prohibited  by 
our  state  Constitution? 

The  Bible  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  nor  is  there 
found  therein  any  express  inhibition  against  the  giving  of 
religious  or  moral  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  and  while 
the  Constitution  is  silent  upon  those  subjects,  it  has  been  from 
the  formation  of  our  state  government  to  the  present  time 
universally  recognized  by  the  people  that  there  are  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  religion  and  morality  which  the 
safety  of  society  requires  should  be  imparted  to  the  youth  of 
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the  state,  and  that  those  principles  may  be  properly  taught 
in  the  public  schools  as  a  part  of  the  secular  knowledge  which 
it  is  their  province  to  instil  into  the  youthful  mind.  That 
this  may  be  done  without  the  infraction  of  any  of  the  safe¬ 
guards  of  the  Constitution  is  recognized  in  all  the  cases  where 
the  right  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  has  been  con¬ 
ceded..  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover.  Even  as  early 
as  the  Ordinance  of  1787  the  men  who  framed  that  great 
charter  of  liberty  sought  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  and  their  posterity,  the  inestimable  bless¬ 
ings  of  religious  and  moral  instruction.  It  is  therein  pro¬ 
vided  that  “  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary 
to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.” 
And  Mr.  Justice  Lyon,  in  State  v.  District  School  Board,  76 
Wis.  177,  195,  44  N.  W.  967,  974  (7  L.  R.  A.  330,  20  Am. 
St.  Rep.  41),  which  is  the  main  authority  relied  upon  by  the 
relators,  while  considering  this  phase  of  the  question  and  while 
referring  to  the  Bible,  said :  “  Furthermore,  there  is  much  in 
the  Bible  which  can  not  justly  be  characterized  as  sectarian. 
There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  such  matter  in 
the  secular  instruction  of  the  pupils.  Much  of  it  has  great 
historical  and  literary  value,  which  may  be  thus  utilized  with¬ 
out  violating  the  constitutional  prohibition.  It  may  also  be 
used  to  inculcate  good  morals — that  is,  our  duties  to  each 
other — which  may  and  ought  to  be  inculcated  by  the  district 
schools.  No  more  complete  code  of  morals  exists  than  is 
contained  in  the  New  Testament,  which  reaffirms  and  em¬ 
phasizes  the  moral  obligations  laid  down  in  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments.  Concerning  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral 
ethics  the  religious  sects  do  not  disagree.” 

It  has  always  been  understood  that  those  general  provisions 
found  in  the  several  state  Constitutions  which  usually  appear 
in  what  are  designated  as  a  “  bill  of  rights,”  and  which  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  free  exercise  of  religious  pro¬ 
fession  and  worship,  without  discrimination,  shall  be  forever 
guaranteed  to  the  people,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  required 
to  attend  upon  or  support  any  ministry  or  place  of  worship 
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against  their  consent,  were  primarily  designed  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  state  religion  or  the  compulsion  of  the 
citizen  to  support,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  an  established 
ministry  or  places  of  established  worship,  it  being  the  object 
of  such  constitutional  provisions  to  work  a  complete  divorce¬ 
ment  of  the  state  and  the  church,  and  to  sever  the  relation 
between  the  state  and  church  which  had  existed  in  the  mother 
country  prior  to  the  Revolution  and  secure  to  the  citizen  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience  in  the  matter  of  religious  belief  and  wor¬ 
ship,  and  that  the  instruction  which  was  to  be  imparted  in 
the  public  schools  did  not  fall  within  those  provisions  of  the 
state  Constitution  unless  the  instruction  sought  to  be  imparted 
degenerated  into  what  may  be  properly  designated  as  denomi¬ 
national  or  sectarian  instruction,  and  falls  within  the  inhibi¬ 
tion  of  those  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  were  en¬ 
acted  with  a  view  to  placing  all  religious  denominations  or  re¬ 
ligious  sects  upon  an  equality  before  the  law.  Nichols  v. 
School  Directors,  93  Ill.  61,  34  Am.  Rep.  160;  Donahoe  v. 
Richards,  38  Me.  379,  61  Am.  Dec.  256.  We  think  it  ob¬ 
vious,  therefore,  that  all  must  agree  that  there  can  be  no 
rational  constitutional  basis  upon  which  this  court  can  hold 
that  the  Bible  can  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools  of  the 
state  other  than  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  sectarian  in  char¬ 
acter  and  falls  within  those  inhibitions  of  the  state  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  prohibit  teaching  in  our  public  schools  the  beliefs 
and  doctrines  of  the  different  denominations  or  sects  into 
which  the  believers  of  the  Bible  have  in  the  course  of  time 
divided. 

In  all  the  cases  upon  this  subject  which  the  diligence  of 
counsel  have  been  able  to  discover, — and,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  they  have  found  them  all, — when  the  Bible  has  been 
excluded  from,  or  when  it  has  been  admitted  to,  the  public 
schools,  the  question  turned  upon  ( i )  whether  or  not  the 
Bible  was  viewed  by  the  court  then  considering  the  question 
to  be  sectarian  in  its  character  or  nonsectarian  in  its  character; 
and  (2)  whether  the  engaging  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
repeating  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  singing  songs,  etc.,  rendered 
the  public  school  in  which  the  exercises  were  held  a  place  of 
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public  worship.  None  of  the  courts  of  last  resort  have  held 
that  the  Bible,  as  an  entirety,  could  be  excluded  from  the 
public  schools  on  constitutional  grounds,  as  none  of  them 
have  held  that  all  parts  of  it  were  sectarian.  The  Supreme 
Courts  of  two  states,  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  (State  v.  Dis¬ 
trict  School  Board,  supra;.  State  v.  Scheve,  65  Neb.  853, 
91  N.  W.  846,  93  N.  W.  169,  59  L.  R.  A.  927),  have  held 
that  certain  portions  of  the  Bible  are  sectarian  in  character 
while  others  are  not  sectarian  in  character,  and  that  the  sec¬ 
tarian  portions  should  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools 
v.’hile  the  nonsectarian  portions  might  be  read.  Neither  of 
these  courts,  however,  lays  down  any  test  or  tests  or  points  out 
any  course  of  reasoning  whereby  the  school  boards,  teachers, 
patrons  or  pupils  of  the  public  schools  can  certainly  determine 
what  portions  of  the  Bible  are  sectarian  and  what  portions 
are  nonsectarian — that  is,  what  portions  may  and  what  por¬ 
tions  may  not  be  read  in  the  public  schools ;  and  it  would  seem 
essential  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  to  the  success  of 
the  public  schools  (there  should  be  no  doubt  if  only  a  part 
of  the  Bible  is  to  be  admitted  and  only  a  part  of  the  Bible  is 
to  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools)  that  there  should  be 
some  test  or  tests  or  some  course  of  reasoning  pointed  out  by 
the  courts  which  could  be  applied  by  the  school  boards, 
teachers,  patrons,  and  pupils,  so  that  all  might  know  with 
reasonable  certainty  what  portions  of  the  Bible  might  and 
what  portions  might  not  be  read  in  the  public  schools.  To 
leave  the  determination  of  those  questions  in  doubt  would 
be  to  invite  strife  and  stir  up  litigation  in  almost  every  case 
where  a  portion  of  the  Bible  had  been  admitted  or  excluded 
from  the  public  school.  As  to  whether  the  portions  admitted 
or  rejected  were,  within  the  view  of  the  law,  sectarian  or 
nonsectarian,  we  assume  no  rule  upon  this  subject  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  those  courts,  as,  doubtless,  by  reason  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  question  involved,  no  rational  rule  on  the  subject 
could  be  formulated.  If  this  is  true,  as  it  would  seem  to  be, 
it  perhaps  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bible  should 
be  held  by  the  courts  to  be  either  sectarian  or  nonsectarian 
in  character  in  its  entirety,  and  cause  the  legal  mind  to  doubt 
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the  soundness  of  the  judgments  of  those  courts  which  hold 
that  the  Bible  in  part  may  be  read  in  the  public  schools  and 
in  part  must  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Courts  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Kansas,  and  Texas  (Donahoe  v.  Richards,  38  Me.  379, 
61  Am.  Dec.  256;  Spiller  v.  Inhabitants  of  Woburn,  12  Allen 
[Mass.]  127;  Pfeiffer  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Detroit,  118 
Mich.  560,  77  N.  W.  250,  42  L.  R.  A.  536;  Moore  v.  Monroe, 
64  Iowa,  367,  20  N.  W.  475,  52  Am.  Rep.  444;  Hackett  v. 
Brooksville  School  District,  120  Ky.  608,  87  S.  W.  792,  69 
L.  R.  A.  592,  1 17  Am.  St.  Rep.  599;  Billard  v.  Board  of 
Education,  69  Kan.  53,  76  Pac.  422,  66  L.  R.  A.  166,  105 
Am.  St.  Rep.  148;  Church  v.  Bullock  [Tex.]  109  S.  W.  115, 
16  L.  R.  A.  [N.  S.]  860)  have  each  held  the  Bible  to  be  non¬ 
sectarian  in  character  in  its  entirety  and  that  no  part  of  it 
could  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools  on  constitutional 
grounds.  The  judgments  of  those  courts  would  seem  at 
least  to  be  capable  of  enforcement  and  to  announce  a  definite 
rule  and  one  that  would  be  readily  understood  by  the  school 
boards,  teachers,  patrons,  and  pupils,  and  the  reasons  given 
in  support  of  those  judgments  appear  to  be  satisfactory,  con¬ 
vincing  and  logical.  The  Supreme  Court  of  every  state  of 
the  Union  which  has  spoken  on  the  subject,  with  the  exception 
of  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska,  has  held  that  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools  is  not  prohibited  by  constitutional 
enactment,  and  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Wisconsin  and  Ne¬ 
braska  each  hold  that  only  portions  of  the  Bible  may  be 
excluded.  The  majority  opinion  does  not  cite  a  single  case, 
and  one  can  not  be  found,  which  sustains  the  position  assumed 
therein,  but  that  opinion  is  in  conflict  with  the  adjudications 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Kansas,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska  upon  the 
questions  here  involved,  and  this  conflict  can  not  be  explained 
upon  a  difference  of  constitutional  enactment,  as  no  essential 
difference  has  been,  and  can  not  be,  pointed  out  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  between  the  Constitution  of  this  state  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  states  referred  to.  The  majority  opinion  is  also 
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out  of  harmony  with  all  our  previous  decisions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  either  ignores  these  decisions  or  misinterprets 
them. 

We  think  it  apparent  that  it  must  be  held,  from  a  con¬ 
stitutional  standpoint,  that  all  parts  of  the  Bible  can  be  read 
in  the  public  schools,  or  that  it  must  be  excluded  as  an  entirety 
from  the  public  schools,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
(Board  of  Education  of  Cincinnati  v.  Minor,  23  Ohio  St.  21 1, 
13  Am.  Rep.  233)  has  held  that  the  Bible  could  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  public  schools  of  the  state  against  the  wish  of 
the  school  board  in  control  of  the  schools  in  the  city  where 
the  question  arose,  but  that  its  admission  or  exclusion  from 
the  public  schools  of  that  state  rested  entirely  with  the  several 
school  boards  in  charge  of  the  respective  schools  of  the  state. 

It  is  stated  in  a  note  to  County  of  Cook  v.  Industrial  School, 
125  Ill.  540,  18  N.  E.  183,  I  E.  R.  A.  437,  8  Am.  St.  Rep. 
386  (where  the  same  is  reported  in  8  Am.  St.  Rep.  386), 
that  the  Constitutions  of  23  states,  in  addition  to  that  of 
Illinois,  contain  provisions  prohibiting  the  payment  of  moneys 
or  any  appropriation  or  grant  for  the  support,  benefit,  or 
in  aid  of  sectarian  schools.  In  the  23  states  designated,  the 
wording  of  their  Constitutions  differs  somewhat  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  none  of  them,  we  think,  correspond  in  exact  terms 
with  the  constitutional  provisions  on  the  subject  as  they  are 
found  in  the  Constitution  of  this  state.  We  believe  them, 
however,  in  principle,  to  all  substantially  agree.  We  think, 
therefore,  the  question  here  to  be  determined  does  not  differ 
from  the  question  determined  by  the  several  Supreme  Courts 
of  our  sister  states  that  have  spoken  upon  this  question,  and 
that  the  subject,  for  the  purposes  of  this  case,  may  be  con¬ 
densed  into  the  following  propositions :  First,  was  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  by  the  teachers,  the  repeating  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
in  concert,  and  the  singing  of  sacred  hymns  by  the  pupils  in 
said  schools  sectarian  religious  instruction?  Second,  did  the 
conducting  of  the  foregoing  exercises  in  said  public  schools 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  bill  avers  them  to  have  been 
conducted  make  said  schools  places  of  worship,  which  the  re¬ 
lators’  children  w^ere  required  to  attend  and  the  relators  who 
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were  taxpayers  required  to  support?  These  propositions  will 
be  considered  in  their  order. 

There  is  no  book  that  is  so  widely  read  or  so  highly  re¬ 
spected  as  the  Bible  or  that  has  had  so  great  an  influence  upon 
the  habits  and  lives  of  mankind,  and  all  men  whose  judgments 
are  of  value — even  those  who  deny  its  divine  origin — admit 
it  ‘to  be  a  great  historical  and  literary  storehouse  and  that 
its  teachings  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  world.  While 
numerous  translations  have  been  made  of  the  Bible  and  many 
editions  of  it  published  since  the  art  of  printing  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper  were  discovered,  the  version  of  King  James 
I  (1607-1611)  which  is  the  version  generally  used  by  the 
Protestants,  and  the  one  compiled  at  Douay  some  time  pre¬ 
vious  and  which  was  later  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  the  only  authentic  version,  are  the  versions  gener¬ 
ally  in  use  in  this  country.  We  do  not  think  the  Bible  can 
be  said  to  be  a  sectarian  book  or  that  its  teachings  are  sec¬ 
tarian.  Its  plan  of  salvation  is  broad  enough  to  include  all 
the  world,  and  the  fact  that  those  who  believe  in  the  Bible 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  interpretation  of  its  teachings  and  have 
divided  into  sects,  and  are  therefore  sectarian  in  their  beliefs, 
does  not  change  the  Bible  or  make  it  a  sectarian  book.  To 
make  the  Bible  sectarian  it  must  be  made  to  appear  that  it 
teaches  the  dogmas  of  some  particular  sect,  and  it  is  not 
sufflcient,  to  show  that  it  is  sectarian,  to  establish  that  its 
teachings  are  so  comprehensive  that  different  phases  of  belief 
may  be  founded  on  arguments  based  upon  some  of  its  parts 
which,  when  perhaps  only  imperfectly  examined  and  partially 
understood,  may  seem  to  tend  to  support  the  doctrines  of  a 
particular  sect  and  to  overthrow  the  doctrines  of  some  other 
sect.  Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  as  to  whether 
the  Bible  is  sectarian  and  whether  or  not  there  is  a  difference 
between  sectarianism  and  Christianity  as  taught  by  the  Bible. 
We  will  call  attention  to  some  of  the  cases  where  the  question 
now  under  consideration  has  been  considered  by  other  courts 
and  will  quote  from  them  quite  extensively,  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  repetition. 

In  Vidal  v.  Girard’s  Ex’rs,  2  How.  127,  197,  ii  L.  Ed. 
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205,  the  question  was  whether  a  charitable  bequest  made  by 
Stephen  Girard  to  establish  a  college  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
was  void  because  it  prohibited  the  teaching  of  the  Christian 
religion  within  the  college.  The  will  provided  that  no 
ecclesiastic,  missionary,  or  minister  of  any  sect  whatever 
should  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duty  within 
the  college,  and  that  no  such  person  should  ever  be  admitted, 
as  a  visitor  or  otherwise,  within  the  premises  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  the  college.  The  court,  in  sustain¬ 
ing  the  trust,  said :  “  This  objection  is  that  the  foundation 
of  the  college  upon  the  principles  and  exclusions  prescribed 
by  the  testator  is  derogatory  and  hostile  to  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  and  so  is  void  as  being  against  the  common  law  and 
public  policy  of  Pennsylvania.  .  .  .  The  objection  itself 
assumes  the  proposition  that  Christianity  is  not  to  be  taught 
because  ecclesiastics  are  not  to  be  instructors  or  officers.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  or  legitimate  inference  from 
the  premises.  Why  may  not  a  layman  instruct  in  the  general 
principles  of  Christianity  as  well  as  ecclesiastics?  There  is 
no  restriction  as  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  instructors 
and  officers.  They  may  be,  and  doubtless  under  the  auspices 
of  the  city  government  they  will  always  be,  men  not  only 
distinguished  for  learning  and  talents,  but  for  piety  and  ele¬ 
vated  virtue  and  holy  lives  and  characters,  and  we  can  not 
overlook  the  blessings  which  such  men,  by  their  conduct  as 
well  as  their  instructions,  may — nay,  must — impart  to  their 
youthful  pupils.  Why  may  not  the  Bible,  and  especially  the 
New  Testament,  without  note  or  comment,  be  read  and  taught 
as  a  divine  revelation  in  the  college,  its  general  precepts 
expounded,  its  evidences  explained,  and  its  glorious  principles 
of  morality  inculcated?  What  is  there  to  prevent  a  work, 
not  sectarian,  upon  the  general  evidences  of  Christianity,  from 
being  read  and  taught  in  the  college  by  lay  teachers?  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  will  that  proscribes  such  studies. 
Above  all,  the  testator  positively  enjoins  ‘  that  all  the  instruc¬ 
tors  and  teachers  in  the  college  shall  take  pains  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest  principles  of  morality, 
so  that  on  their  entrance  into  active  life  they  may,  from 
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inclination  and  habit,  evince  benevolence  towards  their  fellow- 
creatures  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry,  adopting 
at  the  same  time  such  religious  tenets  as  their  matured  reason 
may  enable  them  to  prefer.’  Now,  it  may  well  be  asked, 
what  is  there  in  all  this  which  is  positively  enjoined,  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  spirit  or  truths  of  Christianity?  Are  not 
these  truths  all  taught  by  Christianity,  altho  it  teaches  much 
more  ?  Where  can  the  purest  principles  of  morality  be  learned 
so  clearly  or  so  perfectly  as  from  the  New  Testament  ?  Where 
are  benevolence,  the  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry 
so  powerfully  and  irresistibly  inculcated  as  in  the  sacred  vol¬ 
ume?  The  testator  has  not  said  how  these  great  principles 
are  to  be  taught  or  by  whom,  except  it  be  by  laymen,  nor 
what  books  are  to  be  used  to  explain  or  enforce  them.  All 
that  we  can  gather  from  his  language  is  that  he  desired 
to  exclude  sectarians  and  sectarianism  from  the  college,  leav¬ 
ing  the  instructors  and  officers  free  to  teach  the  purest  moral¬ 
ity,  the  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry,  by  all  appropriate 
means,  and,  of  course,  including  the  best,  the  surest  and  the 
most  impressive.”  In  reviewing  this  case  in  Hackett  v. 
Brooksville  School  District,  supra,  Mr.  Justice  O’Rear  con¬ 
cludes  :  “  Two  points  are  emphasized  by  the  reasoning  of  the 
learned  judge:  (i)  That  it  was  sectarianism  that  was  pro¬ 
hibited;  and  (2)  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  sectarian  book — which 
are  the  two  points  most  prominent  in  this  case.” 

The  case  of  Donahoe  v.  Richards,  supra,  is  an  early  case, 
and  was  an  action  against  a  school  board  for  expelling  a  pupil 
who  refused  to  read  the  King  James’  version  of  the  Bible  in 
the  public  school,  that  book  having  been  adopted  by  the  school 
board  as  one  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  in  their  school  work. 
The  court  said :  “  The  common  schools  are  not  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction  in  the  theological  doctrines  of  any  religion  or 
of  any  sect.  The  state  regards  no  one  sect  as  superior  to 
any  other,  .  .  .  and  if  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  particular 
sect  were  so  taught,  it  would  furnish  a  well-grounded  cause 
of  complaint  on  the  part  of  those  who  entertained  different 
or  opposing  religious  sentiments.”  The  court  further  said: 
“  The  Bible  was  used  merely  as  a  book  in  which  instruction 
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in  reading  was  given.  But  reading  the  Bible  is  no  more  an 
interference  with  religious  belief  than  would  reading  the 
mythology  of  Greece  or  Rome  be  regarded  as  interfering  with 
religious  belief  or  an  affirmance  of  the  pagan  creeds.” 

In  Spiller  v.  Inhabitants  of  Woburn,  supra,  it  was  held  that 
the  public  school  committee  did  not  exceed  their  authority  in 
passing  an  order  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  at  the  opening 
of  the  schools  on  the  morning  of  each  day.  “  No  more  appro¬ 
priate  method  could  be  adopted,”  said  the  court,  “  of  keeping 
in  the  minds  of  both  teachers  and  scholars  that  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  education,  as  declared  by  the  statutes  of  this 
commonwealth,  and  which  teachers  are  especially  enjoined  to 
carry  into  effect,  is  ‘  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children 
and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  the 
principles  of  piety  and  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  for  the 
truth.’  ” 

In  Pfeiffer  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Detroit,  supra,  it 
was  held  the  use  in  the  public  schools,  for  15  minutes  at  the 
close  of  each  day’s  session,  as  a  supplemental  textbook  on 
reading,  of  a  book  entitled  Readings  from  the  Bible,  which 
is  largely  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  Bible,  emphasizing 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  where  the 
teacher  is  forbidden  to  make  any  comment  upon  the  matter 
therein  contained  and  is  required  to  excuse  from  that  part 
of  the  session  any  pupil  upon  application  of  his  parent  or 
guardian,  is  not  a  violation  of  the  state  Constitution  (art.  4, 
§  41)  prohibiting  the  Legislature  from  diminishing  or  en¬ 
larging  “  the  civil  or  political  rights,  privileges,  and  capacities 
of  any  person  on  account  of  his  opinion  or  belief  concerning 
matters  of  religion.” 

In  Hackett  v.  Brooksville  School  District,  supra,  a  tax¬ 
payer  sought  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  teachers  and  trustees 
from  reading  from  the  King  James’  version  of  the  Bible  in 
the  schools  and  from  opening  the  school  with  prayers  and 
songs  alleged  to  be  of  a  denominational  character.  The  case 
went  to  the  court  of  appeals,  where,  in  a  most  learned  and 
exhaustive  opinion,  it  was  held  the  injunction  was  properly 
denied.  The  court,  on  page  616  of  120  Ky.,  page  793  of 
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87  S.  W.  (69  L.  R.  A.  592,  1 17  Am.  St.  Rep.  599),  said: 
“  The  main  question  we  conceive  to  be,  Is  the  King  James’ 
translation  of  the  Bible — or,  for  that  matter,  any  edition 
of  the  Bible — a  sectarian  book?  There  is,  perhaps,  no  book 
that  is  so  widely  used  and  so  highly  respected  as  the  Bible; 
no  other  that  has  been  translated  into  as  many  tongues;  no 
other  that  has  had  such  marked  influence  upon  the  habits  and 
life  of  the  world.  It  is  not  the  least  of  its  marvelous  attri¬ 
butes  that  it  is  so  catholic  that  every  seeming  phase  of  belief 
finds  comfort  in  its  comprehensive  precepts.  Many  transla¬ 
tions  of  it,  and  of  parts  of  it,  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time.  .  .  .  There  is  controversy  over  the  authenticity  of 
some  parts  of  some  of  the  editions,  and  there  are  some  people 
who  do  not  believe  that  any  of  it  is  the  inspired  or  revealed 
word  of  God;  yet  it  remains  that  civilized  mankind  generally 
accord  to  it  a  reverential  regard,  while  all  who  study  its 
sublime  sentiments  and  consider  its  great  moral  influence 
must  admit  that  it  is,  from  any  point  of  view,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  books.  .  .  .  That  the  Bible,  or  any  par¬ 
ticular  edition,  has  been  adopted  by  one  or  more  denomina¬ 
tions  as  authentic  or  by  them  asserted  to  be  inspired  can  not 
make  it  a  sectarian  book.  The  book  itself,  to  be  sectarian, 
must  show  that  it  teaches  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  a  sect  as 
such,  and  not  alone  that  it  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  include 
them  by  the  partial  interpretation  of  its  adherents.  Nor  is  a 
book  sectarian  merely  because  it  was  edited  or  compiled  by 
those  of  a  particular  sect.  It  is  not  the  authorship  nor 
mechanical  composition  of  the  book,  nor  the  use  of  it,  but  its 
contents,  that  give  it  its  character.  ...  If  the  Legislature 
or  the  constitutional  convention  had  intended  that  the  Bible 
should  be  proscribed  they  would  simply  have  said  so.  The 
word  ‘  Bible  ’  is  shorter  and  better  understood  than  the  word 
‘  sectarian.’  It  is  not  conceivable  that  if  it  had  been  intended 
to  exclude  the  Bible  from  public  schools  that  purpose  would 
have  been  obscured  within  the  controversial  word.  Nor  can 
we  conceive  that  under  the  American  system  of  providing  thru 
education  of  all  the  youth,  to  fit  them  for  good  citizenship 
in  every  sense,  the  Legislature  or  the  constitutional  conven- 
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tion  could  have  intended  to  exclude  from  their  course  of  in¬ 
struction  any  consideration  of  such  a  work,  whose  historical 
and  literary  value,  aside  from  its  theological  aspects,  would 
seem  to  entitle  it  to  a  high  place  in  any  well-ordered  course 
of  general  instruction.  The  history  of  a  religion,  including 
its  teachings  and  claim  of  authority — as,  for  example,  the 
writings  of  Confucius  or  Mahomet — might  be  profitably 
studied;  why  may  not  also  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the 
life  of  Christ?  If  the  same  things  were  in  any  other  book 
than  the  Bible,  it  would  not  be  doubted  that  it  was  within  the 
discretion  of  the  school  boards  and  teachers  whether  it  was 
expedient  to  include  them  in  the  common  school  course  of 
study  without  violating  the  impartiality  of  the  law  concerning 
religious  beliefs.” 

In  the  case  of  State  v.  Scheve,  supra,  each  of  the  several 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  filed  an  opinion, 
and  upon  a  petition  for  a  rehearing  an  additional  opinion  was 
filed.  Mr.  Justice  Holcomb,  in  the  opinion  filed  by  him,  said : 
“  The  Bible  itself  is  not  a  sectarian  book  and  it  is  an  erroneous 
conception  to  so  regard  it.  Altogether,  aside  from  its  theo¬ 
logical  aspects,  the  Bible  has  a  historical  and  literary  value 
surpast  by  no  secular  writings.  Its  moral  teachings  and 
precepts  are  of  the  purest  and  highest,  and  appeal  to  the 
noblest  impulses  of  mankind  as  no  other  literary  production 
ever  has.  Can  any  one  successfully  contend,  in  the  light  of 
the  contemporaneous  history  of  the  times,  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  framers  and  the  people  who  adopted  that  instrument 
intended  to  altogether  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  schools? 
If  such  had  been  the  intention,  would  not  the  members  of  the 
convention  have  exprest  themselves  in  such  language  as 
could  not  be  misunderstood?  .  .  .  The  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  on  the  subject  of  sectarian  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  should  be  construed  so  as  to  give  to  them  the 
scope  and  effect  intended  by  its  framers  and  the  people  who 
adopted  it.  This  is  accomplished  by  firmly  excluding  there¬ 
from  all  forms  of  instruction  calculated  to  establish  and  con¬ 
firm  in  the  minds  of  students  those  theological  doctrines  and 
beliefs  which  are  peculiar  to  some  only  of  the  different  re- 
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ligious  sects.  Further  than  this  we  are  not  warranted  in 
going.” 

The  precise  questions  here  involved  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  directly  past  upon  by  this  court.  There  are  a  number 
of  cases,  however,  which  have  been  decided  by  this  court 
which  bear  upon  the  questions  and  which  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Bible  may  be  read  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
state,  and  that  the  reciting  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  sacred  hymns  by  the  pupils  do  not  constitute  acts  of 
worship  or  make  the  school  a  place  of  public  worship  in  a 
constitutional  sense.  Nichols  v.  School  Directors,  supra; 
McCormick  v.  Burt,  95  Ill.  263,  35  Am.  Rep.  163;  Millard 
V.  Board  of  Education,  12 1  Ill.  297,  10  N.  E.  669;  County 
of  Cook  V.  Industrial  School,  supra;  North  v.  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  137  Ill.  296,  27  N.  E.  54.  In  the  year 
1879,  in  Nichols  v.  School  Directors,  supra,  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute  which  provided 
that  the  board  of  school  directors  might  permit  religious  meet¬ 
ings  and  Sunday  schools  to  be  held  in  schoolhouses,  and  this 
court,  speaking  by  Mr.  Justice  Sheldon,  held  there  was  nothing 
in  the  state  Constitution  which  prohibited  a  schoolhouse,  with 
the  consent  of  the  school  directors,  from  being  used  for  the 
purpose  designated  by  the  statutes.  He  said,  in  considering 
the  questions  involved  in  that  case,  that  religion  and  religious 
worship  had  not  been  so  far  placed  under  the  ban  of  the 
Constitution  that  they  might  not  be  allowed  to  become  the 
recipients  of  any  incidental  benefit  because  it  flowed  from 
public  bodies  or  the  authorities  of  the  state.  The  soundness 
of  the  doctrine  announced  in  that  case  has  never  been  ques¬ 
tioned  until  now.  In  the  year  1880,  in  McCormick  v.  Burt, 
supra,  this  court  speaking  thru  Mr.  Justice  Scott,  held 
that  a  school-teacher  and  a  board  of  education  were  not 
liable  for  damages  for  excluding  a  pupil  from  the  public 
schools  of  this  state  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  rule 
which  provided  that  the  teacher  should  read  a  chapter  from 
the  King  James’  version  of  the  Bible  as  an  opening  exercise 
each  morning,  and  that  the  pupils,  during  such  reading  should 
lay  aside  their  books  and  remain  quiet.  The  court,  in  the 
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course  of  its  opinion,  said,  “  The  rule  is  certainly  a  reasonable 
one.”  In  1887,  in  Millard  v.  Board  of  Education,  supra,  the 
court  held,  speaking  thru  Mr.  Justice  Craig,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  this  state  to  prevent  a 
board  of  education  from  permitting,  as  an  opening  exercise 
of  the  school,  the  recital  by  the  pupils  of  the  Angelus  prayer. 
And  in  North  v.  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  supra, 
which  was  decided  in  1891,  this  court,  speaking  thru  Mr. 
Justice  Wilkin,  held  that  a  rule  of  the  state  university  re¬ 
quiring  all  students  who  had  not  been  excused  to  attend  chapel 
exercises,  where  the  New  Testament  was  read,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  recited,  religious  hymns  sung,  and  religious  addresses 
delivered,  was  not  unreasonable,  and  that  the  rule,  or  its 
enforcement,  was  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  of  this 
state;  and  it  may  be  remarked  of  this  case  that  the  soundness 
of  the  doctrine  announced  has  never  been  questioned  until 
now.  At  the  time  all  these  cases  were  before  the  court  and 
under  consideration,  and  when  decided,  Mr.  Justice  Scholfield 
and  Mr.  Justice  Craig  were  members  of  this  court,  both  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  constitutional  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution  of  1870,  and  it  must  be  conceded 
they  were  both  able  and  painstaking  judges,  and  it  is  very 
strange,  indeed,  if  the  state  Constitution  which  they  assisted 
in  framing  contained  provisions  which  excluded  the  Bible 
from  the  public  schools  of  this  state  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  sectarian  book  and  prohibited  the  reciting  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  singing  the  religious  hymns  in  the  public  schools 
because  they  were  religious  exercises  and  made  the  school- 
house  a  place  of  public  worship,  that  they  did  not  discover 
that  fact,  but  that  the  discovery  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
the  reciting  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  singing  of  religious 
hymns  in  the  public  schools  were  unconstitutional  was  left 
to  a  later  generation  of  judges.  In  City  of  Chicago  v.  Reeves, 
220  Ill.  274,  77  N.  E.  237,  in  considering  the  validity  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1904,  on  page  296, 
it  was  said;  “  Judges  Craig  and  Scholfield  were  both  members 
of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1870  and  were  members 
of  this  court  at  the  time  the  amendment  of  1878  was  pro- 
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posed  and  adopted,  and  Judge  Craig  wrote  the  opinion  in  the 
Moore  Case  and  Judge  Scholfield  that  in  the  Wilson  Case, 
construing  and  interpreting  that  amendment,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  presumed  that  either  of  these  painstaking  and  able  men  was 
not  familiar  with  section  2  of  article  14  of  the  Constitution, 
and  its  legal  effect,  at  the  time  of  the  proposal  and  adoption 
of  said  amendment  and  at  the  time  they  prepared  opinions  in 
those  cases.” 

We  think  the  great  weight  of  authority  sustains  the  position 
that  the  Bible,  or  any  version  thereof,  may  be  read  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  state,  without  comment,  without  violat¬ 
ing  those  inhibitions  of  the  Constitution  which  prohibit  the 
giving  of  sectarian  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  which  holds 
only  portions  of  the  Bible  may  be  read  in  the  public  schools 
was  repudiated  by  this  court  in  North  v.  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  supra. 

We  will  next  consider  the  question  whether  said  school, 
by  reason  of  the  exercises  hereinbefore  referred  to  being  con¬ 
ducted  therein,  converted  the  school  into  a  place  of  worship 
which  the  relators’  children  were  required  to  attend,  and  the 
relators  who  were  taxpayers  were  required  to  support.  This 
question  has  been  past  upon  adversely  to  the  contention  of 
the  relators  in  the  cases  above  cited  from  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  in  Moore  v. 
Monroe,  supra,  and  in  Nichols  v.  School  Directors,  supra.  In 
the  Kentucky  and  Texas  cases,  by  way  of  illustration,  the 
practise  of  opening  the  sessions  of  legislative  assemblies  by 
prayer  was  referred  to,  and  it  was  said  similar  exercises  in 
schools  no  more  made  it  a  place  of  worship,  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Constitution,  than  it  made  legislative  halls  places  of 
worship.  In  the  Nichols  Case  it  was  sought  to  enjoin  the 
directors  from  allowing  the  schoolhouse  to  be  used  by  any 
society  or  organization  for  the  purpose  of  holding  therein 
religious  meetings.  The  bill  alleged  that  the  directors  had 
given  permission  to  different  church  organizations  to  hold 
religious  services  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  that  under  this  per¬ 
mission  some  of  the  church  organizations  intended  holding 
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stated  meetings  therein.  The  bill  alleged  that  the  complainant 
was  a  taxpayer  in  the  school  district;  that  he  objected  to  the 
action  of  the  directors,  and  that  by  such  action  of  the  school 
directors  he  was  compelled  to  aid  in  furnishing  a  house  of 
worship,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.  The  circuit  court 
sustained  a  demurrer  to  the  bill,  and  this  court  affirmed  its 
decision,  holding  that  such  use  of  the  schoolhouse  as  was 
proposed  was  not  in  violation  .of  section  3  of  article  2  of  the 
Constitution,  or  of  any  other  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  the  children  of  relators  were 
required  to  bow  their  heads  and  assume  a  devotional  attitude 
during  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  recitation  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  the  singing  of  sacred  hymns.  This  is  true  in 
part;  but  the  petition  does  not  allege  the  relators’  children 
were  required  to  participate  in  the  recitation  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  or  in  the  singing  of  said  sacred  hymns.  At  most, 
according  to  the  averments  of  the  petition,  the  children  of 
relators  were  required  to  remain  quiet  during  the  exercises, 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  required  to  bow  their  heads  and 
fold  their  hands  during  the  exercises  did  not  convert  the 
school  into  a  place  of  worship.  In  Spiller  v.  Inhabitants  of 
Woburn,  supra,  during  the  exercises  the  pupils  were  required 
to  bow  their  heads.  The  court  said  the  regulation  “  did  not 
prescribe  an  act  which  was  necessarily  one  of  devotion  or 
religious  ceremony.  It  went  no  further  than  to  require  the 
observance  of  quiet  and  decorum  during  the  religious  service 
with  which  the  school  was  opened.  It  did  not  compel  a  pupil 
to  join  in  the  prayer,  but  only  to  assume  an  attitude  which 
was  calculated  to  prevent  interruption  by  avoiding  all  com¬ 
munication  with  others  during  the  service.” 

It  is  also  said  that  some  of  the  children  in  the  school  were 
asked  to  explain  certain  passages  of  the  Bible  which  were 
read.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  petition  what  the  pas¬ 
sages  were  which  were  required  to  be  explained,  what  the 
explanation  was,  or  that  the  children  of  relators  were  ever 
called  upon  by  the  teacher  to  make  such  explanation.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  the  fact  that  some  of  the  children  in 
the  school  were  required  to  explain  the  meaning  of  certain 
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passages  of  Scripture  which  were  read  in  their  presence  did 
not  convert  the  school  into  a  place  of  worship. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  exercises  which  were  conducted 
in  said  school  did  not  convert  the  school  into  a  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  which  the  relators’  children  were  required  to  attend  or 
the  relators  who  were  taxpayers  were  required  to  support. 

The  questions  involved  in  the  last  proposition  are  not  as 
vital  to  a  decision  of  this  case  as  the  main  question  involved 
in  the  first  proposition,  viz.,  is  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  or  any 
translation  thereof,  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  without 
comment,  sectarian  religious  instruction? — which  question  is 
the  principal  one  discust  in  the  briefs  and  was  undoubtedly 
considered  by  the  parties  as  the  pivotal  question  in  the  case, 
and  the  other  questions  were  only  thrown  in  as  makeweights. 

In  holding  that  the  Bible,  or  any  of  its  translations,  may  be 
read  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  without  comment,  and 
that  when  so  read  the  reading  thereof  is  not  sectarian  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  and  does  not  convert  the  school  where  it 
is  read  into  a  place  of  worship,  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
we  would  have  this  court  assume  the  power  to  determine 
whether  the  Bible,  or  any  translation  thereof,  shall  or  shall 
not  be  read  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  That  power  is 
vested  in  other  hands.  Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  we 
would  have  this  court  assume  to  determine  which  one  of  the 
several  translations  referred  to  is  the  correct  translation  of 
the  Bible  or  that  all  of  said  translations  are  not  correct,  or 
to  determine  which  translation,  if  any,  shall  be  read  in  the 
public  schools,  or  which  one  of  the  many  sects  or  denomina¬ 
tions  into  which  the  believers  of  the  Bible  have  divided,  teach, 
as  a  part  of  their  creed  or  church  doctrine,  the  correct  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Bible.  With  those  questions,  or  any  of 
them,  this  court  is  not,  in  the  decision  of  this  case,  concerned. 

All  we  would  have  the  court  decide  is  that  the  Constitution 
of  this  state  does  not  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  or 
any  of  its  translations,  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  the 
exercises  as  carried  on  in  the  schools  in  question  did  not  make 
them  a  place  of  worship. 

Section  i  of  article  8  of  the  Constitution  of  1870  provides : 

I 
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“  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  a  thoro  and  efficient 
system  of  free  schools,  whereby  all  children  of  this  state 
may  receive  a  good  common  school  education.”  In  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  constitutional  provision,  legislation  has  been 
past  by  the  General  Assembly  whereby  an  elaborate  free 
school  system  has  been  established  in  this  state,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  and  control  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  have 
been  placed  by  such  legislation  in  the  hands  of  boards  of 
school  directors  and  boards  of  education,  the  members  of 
which  boards  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  powers  of  such 
boards  are  very  broad,  and  the  determination  of  the  questions 
whether  or  not  the  Bible,  or  any  of  the  translations  thereof, 
and,  if  any,  which  one,  shall  be  read  in  the  public  schools, 
rests  primarily  with  those  boards,  and  their  determination  of 
those  questions  can  not  be  reviewed  or  controlled  by  the 
courts. 

In  McCormick  v.  Burt,  supra,  Edward  McCormick  brought 
an  action  on  the  case  against  Cora  Burt  and  the  directors  of 
the  school  she  was  teaching,  to  recover  damages  on  account 
of  his  suspension  by  the  board  of  directors  from  the  benefits 
of  the  school  for  the  nonobservance  of  a  rule  adopted  by  them 
for  the  government  of  the  school.  The  substance  of  the  rule 
adopted  was,  the  teacher  might  read,  as  an  opening  exercise, 
every  morning,  not  occupying  more  than  15  minutes,  a  chap¬ 
ter  from  the  King  James’  translation  of  the  Bible.  No  one 
was  required  to  be  present  at  or  participate  in  such  exercise 
unless  he  chose  to  do  so,  and  while  such  exercise  was  being 
conducted  every  pupil  was  required  to  lay  aside  his  books  and 
remain  quiet.  The  plaintiff  was  a  Catholic,  and  for  the  non- 
observance  of  the  rule,  which  it  was  alleged  was  void  as  an 
interference  with  the  religious  convictions  of  plaintiff  and  his 
father,  the  plaintiff  was  expelled.  A  demurrer  was  sustained 
to  the  declaration,  and  this  court,  in  affirming  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court,  after  referring  to  the  powers  conferred 
upon  the  board  of  school  directors,  on  page  265,  said : 
“  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  by  law  upon 
school  directors  they  must  exercise  judgment  and  discre¬ 
tion.  What  rules  and  regulations  will  best  promote  the 
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interests  of  the  school  under  their  immediate  control,  and 
what  branches  shall  be  taught  and  what  textbooks  shall  be 
used,  are  matters  left  to  the  determination  of  the  directors  and 
must  be  settled  by  them  from  the  best  lights  they  can  obtain 
from  any  source,  keeping  always  in  view  the  highest  good  of 
the  whole  school.” 

In  Board  of  Education  of  Cincinnati  v.  Minor,  supra,  the 
board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  adopted  a  rule 
prohibiting  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city,  and  the  plaintiffs,  who  were  taxpayers,  filed  a  bill 
to  enjoin  the  board  of  education  from  enforcing  said  rule. 
The  rusi  prius  court  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  and 
perpetually  enjoined  the  enforcement  of  the  rule.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  lower  court  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  ground  that  the  Legislature  of  the  state  had  placed  the 
management  of  the  public  schools  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  directors,  trustees,  and  boards  of  education,  and  the  courts 
had  no  rightful  authority  to  interfere  with  the  management 
and  control  of  the  public  schools  of  said  state. 

In  Donahoe  v.  Richards,  supra,  the  plaintiff  brought  an 
action  to  recover  damages  for  expelling  him  from  the  district 
school  in  the  town  of  Ellsworth  for  having  refused  to  read 
from  the  Protestant  revision  of  the  English  Bible,  which  the 
school  committee  had  regularly  prescribed  to  be  used  as  a 
reading  book  in  the  public  schools  of  said  town.  The  court 
said:  “  The  right  to  prescribe  the  general  course  of  instruction 
and  to  direct  what  books  shall  be  used  must  exist  somewhere. 
The  Legislature  have  seen  fit  to  repose  the  authority  to  de¬ 
termine  this  in  the  several  superintending  school  committees. 
They  may  therefore  rightly  exercise  it.  .  .  .  The  power  of 
selection  is  general  and  unlimited.  It  is  vested  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  each  town.  It  was  neither  expected  nor  intended 
that  there  should  be  entire  uniformity  in  the  course  of  in¬ 
struction  or  in  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  several  towns  in 
the  state.  The  very  distribution  of  power  manifestly  shows 
that  no  such  intention  could  have  existed.  The  manner  of 
its  exercise  must  depend  upon  the  judgment,  discretion,  and 
intelligence  of  the  different  committees.  The  actual  selection 
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at  any  given  time  and  place  depends  upon  the  views  and 
opinions  of  those  upon  whom  the  law  devolves  this  duty. 
The  power  of  ultimate  decision  must  rest  somewhere.  No 
right  of  appeal  is  granted.  No  power  of  revision  is  con¬ 
ferred  upon  any  other  tribunal.  Because  the  right  of  selection 
may  be  injudiciously  or  unwisely  exercised,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  does  not  exist.  This  court  can  not  make  an 
affirmative  rule  as  to  what  books  shall  be  selected,  nor  a 
negative  rule  prescribing  what  shall  not  be  used,  if  the  right 
of  selection  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  existing  statutes 
and  the  Constitution.” 

We  are  unable  to  discover  any  natural  or  logical  connection 
between  the  questions  before  the  court  of  the  construction 
of  our  Constitution  and  the  sorrows  of  the  Quakers  and 
Roger  Williams  or  the  illiberal  views  and  practises  of  the 
Puritans  in  New  England  or  the  Cavaliers  in  Virginia.  Those 
things  lend  no  aid  to  the  determination  of  the  question  whether 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  without  com¬ 
ment,  is  sectarian  instruction.  Those  matters  have  no  more 
relation  to  the  controversy  in  this  case  than  the  inability  of 
the  court  to  decide  the  sectarian  controversy  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  That  contro¬ 
versy  between  two  organized  religious  bodies  related  to  sec¬ 
tarian  doctrine,  and  if  the  decision  has  any  application  to  this 
case,  the  logical  conclusion  would  be  that  we  could  not  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  sectarian  instruc¬ 
tion  or  not.  In  that  case,  as  in  all  other  sectarian  contro¬ 
versies,  each  party  disputed  the  proposition  that  the  Bible 
contained  the  teachings  of  the  other  sect,  and  insisted  that 
the  sectarian  beliefs  arose,  not  from  what  was  contained  in 
the  Bible,  but  from  what  the  other  sect  read  into  it.  In  fact, 
sectarian  differences  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  re¬ 
ligious  world,  and  the  growing  general  understanding  is  that 
the  Bible  does  not  teach  sectarian  doctrine.  To  hold  that  the 
Bible  can  not  be  read  in  the  public  schools  requires  a  judicial 
determination  that  it  teaches  the  doctrine  of  some  sect,  and 
if  that  is  so  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say  what  sect. 

It  is  said  in  the  majority  opinion  that  a  child  can  not  hear 
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the  Scriptures  read  in  the  public  schools  without  being  in¬ 
structed  as  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  would  be 
an  affront  to  a  large  and  intelligent  religious  denomination 
whoSe  members  do  not  admit  that  it  teaches  such  a  doctrine, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  sectarian  beliefs  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  opinion.  Freethinkers  and  atheists  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  sect  which  is  an  organized  religious  body,  and  the 
prohibition  against  sectarian  instruction,  which  relates  only 
to  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  sect,  has  no 
application  to  them.  The  Constitution  is  not  directed  against 
the  Bible,  but  applied  equally  to  all  forms  and  phases  of  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs.  If  the  Bible  is  to  be  excluded  because  it  per¬ 
tains  to  a  religion  and  a  future  state,  heathen  mythology  must 
go  with  it.  Moral  philosophy  must  be  discarded  because 
it  reasons  of  God  and  immortality,  and  all  literature  which 
mentions  a  Supreme  Being,  or  intimates  any  obligations  to 
Him,  must  be  excluded.  We  can  not  conceive  that  the 
framer  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  people,  intended  that  the 
best  and  most  inspiring  literature,  history,  and  science  should 
be  excluded  from  the  public  schools,  so  that  nothing  should  be 
left  except  that  which  has  been  sterilized,  so  as  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  beliefs  or  offend  the  sensibilities  of  atheists. 

The  majority  opinion  seems  to  proceed  upon  the  theory 
that  the  people  can  not  be  trusted  to  determine,  thru  their 
constitutionally-elected  school  officers,  the  question  whether 
the  Bible  shall  be  read  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  for 
fear  that  where  Protestants  are  in  the  majority  the  King 
James’  version  will  be  read  and  where  the  Catholics  are  in 
the  majority  the  Douay  version  will  be  read,  and  that  by 
leaving  the  question  to  the  determination  of  the  school  boards 
(where  it  has  heretofore  rested)  “  a  religious  contest  may  be 
expected  at  each  election  of  a  school  director.”  The  prin¬ 
ciple  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  gorernment  is  that  majori¬ 
ties  must  control  in  the  determination  of  all  questions  which 
affect  the  public,  and  that  principle  applies  here  as  it  does  in 
the  decision  of  all  public  questions.  The  State  of  Illinois  is 
a  Christian  state.  Its  people,  as  a  people,  are  a  Bible-reading 
people,  and  its  citizens  who  are  students  of  and  believers  of 
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the  Bible  are  not  all  found  in  the  churches.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  the  decision  of  the  question  whether  the  Bible  shall 
be  read  in  the  public  schools  should  be  left  where  it  has  rested 
from  the  foundation  of  the  state  and  thru  its  entire  history, — 
i.  e.,  with  the  local  school  boards, — and  this  court,  with  a 
view  to  foreclose  the  people  by  its  decision  upon  the  question 
whether  they  desire  to  have  the  Bible  read  in  the  public  schools, 
should  not  read  into  our  state  Constitution,  as  the  majority 
opinion  does,  a  provision  excluding  the  Bible  and  all  its 
translations  from  the  public  schools,  and  that  especially  should 
this  be  true  in  view  of  the  well-known  historical  fact  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  of  1870  expressly  refused  to  in¬ 
corporate  into  the  Constitution  a  provision  excluding  the 
Bible  from  the  public  schools  when  that  provision  was  offered 
in  that  convention,  and  declared  by  its  action  in  declining  to 
incorporate  into  the  Constitution  such  provision,  in  the  view 
of  the  members  of  that  convention,  the  question  whether  the 
Bible  should  be  read  in  the  public  schools  should  rest  with 
the  several  school  boards  of  the  state,  where  it  had  rested 
under  the  Constitutions  of  1818  and  1848.  While  it  is  true 
this  court  may  construe  the  Constitution,  it  has  not  the  power, 
and  it  should  not,  under  a  pretext  to  construe  the  Constitution, 
amend  it,  and  certainly  not  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  will  be  to  deprive  many  thousands  of 
children  living  in  this  state  of  any  knowledge  of  the  principles 
taught  in  the  Bible,  as  the  Bible  is  not  taught  in  all  the  homes 
of  the  state,  and  the  only  knowledge  which  a  large  number  of 
children  in  this  state  will  ever  gain  of  the  Bible  must  be  thru 
the  public  schools,  and  if  they  do  not  get  such  knowledge 
there  it  will  be  lost  to  them  entirely.  We  therefore  most  re¬ 
spectfully  dissent  from  the  majority  opinion,  and  earnestly 
protest  against  a  result  which  excludes  the  Bible  from  the 
public  schools  of  the  state. 


II 


THE  STUDY  OF  LITERARY  EVOLUTION 

“  Literature  is  to  man  in  some  sort  what  autobiography  is 
to  the  individual,  it  is  his  Life  and  Remains,”  said  Newman 
in  his  pregnant  Idea  of  a  university;  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
incongruity  in  mating  this  wise  saying  of  Newman’s  with  a 
witty  saying  of  Longfellow’s :  “  Autobiography  is  what  biog¬ 
raphy  ought  to  be.”  We  all  know  that  the  formal  and  stately 
tomes  containing  a  man’s  Life  and  Remains  are  not  so  likely 
to  disclose  the  full  flavor  of  personality,  the  unconscious  or 
the  self-conscious  revelation  of  individuality  in  all  its  con¬ 
tradictions,  so  well  as  the  self -portrayal  of  an  autobiography 
like  Cellini’s  or  Rousseau’s,  Franklin’s  or  Grant’s.  What 
would  we  not  give  for  the  autobiography  of  Shakspere  or 
of  Lincoln? 

If  literature  is  truly  the  autobiography  of  the  human  race, 
franker  and  fuller  than  any  one  man’s  account  of  his  own 
career,  there  is  no  occasion  for  wonder  that  most  of  the 
historians  of  any  literature  have  chosen  to  center  their  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  biographies  of  the  successive  authors  who  have 
created  that  literature.  This  was  necessary  and  it  was  inevita¬ 
ble.  We  need  to  know  something  about  the  trees  before  we 
can  know  the  forest  as  a  whole.  The  biography  of  every 
important  writer  must  be  clearly  traced,  and  his  bibliography 
must  be  definitely  ascertained,  before  we  can  take  any  large 
view  of  the  successive  movements  of  mind  and  of  emotion 
which  have  brought  about  at  irregular  intervals  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  literary  ideals  and  the  rejuvenation  of  literature 
itself.  For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Romanticism  of 
the  French  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  must  first  of  all  get  to  know  Hugo  and  Sainte- 
Beuve  as  individuals  and  we  must  understand  their  relation¬ 
ships  with  each  other  and  with  their  fellows.  We  want  a  wide 
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acquaintance  with  their  works  and  a  deep  insight  into  their 
several  personalities.  Then  we  shall  find  swiftly  that  they 
can  not  be  properly  appreciated  and  the  springs  of  their  activi¬ 
ties  can  not  be  considered  adequately  unless  we  have  a  similar 
knowledge  of  the  predecessors  who  inspired  them  and  who 
made  them  possible, — more  especially  Rousseau  and  Chateau¬ 
briand.  Later  we  perceive  that  the  French  Romanticist 
movement  followed  similar  movements  in  England  and  in 
Germany,  and  we  are  therefore  forced  to  consider  the  influ¬ 
ence  exerted  upon  Hugo  directly  or  indirectly  by  Byron  and 
by  Goethe,  and  the  influence  exerted  upon  Sainte-Beuve  by 
Lessing  and  by  those  who  followed  in  Lessing’s  footsteps. 
We  are  insensibly  led  to  international  comparisons  and  to 
a  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  literature  of  one 
language  has  reacted  upon  the  literatures  of  other  languages. 
Then  we  recognize  the  profound  truth  of  Matthew  Arnold’s 
assertion  that  “  the  criticism  which  alone  can  much  help  us 
for  the  future  is  a  criticism  which  regards  Europe  as  being, 
for  intellectual  and  spiritual  purposes,  one  great  confedera¬ 
tion,  bound  to  a  joint  action  and  working  to  a  common 
result.” 

When  we  strive  to  achieve  this  cosmopolitan  outlook  upon 
modern  literature  as  a  whole,  we  discover  that  what  may  be 
termed  biographical  criticism,  the  consideration  separately  of 
the  career,  the  character  and  the  works  of  every  separate 
author,  fundamental  as  it  must  be,  is  no  longer  sufficient.  It 
is  only  the  necessary  basis  for  a  more  comprehensive  and  a 
more  significant  consideration  of  the  steady  development  of 
literature  as  a  whole.  And  we  perceive  also  that  the  narrow 
study  of  the  individual  author  has  disadvantages  of  its  own 
if  it  is  too  exclusively  pursued.  Not  only  does  it  limit  our 
sense  of  proportion,  but  it  tends,  for  example,  to  a  petty 
pedantry  of  investigation  into  the  sorry  crew  that  surrounded 
Shelley,  and  to  “chatter  about  Harriet.”  In  fact,  its  chief 
danger  is  not  so  much  our  insistence  upon  the  trivial  gossip  on 
the  outer  fringe  of  elaborate  biography  as  a  restriction  of 
our  vision,  which  is  hampered  in  more  ways  than  one.  It 
exposes  us  to  the  peril  of  not  being  able  to  see  the  forest  for 
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the  trees, — necessary  as  it  is  for  us  to  know  the  trees,  first  of 
all,  so  that  we  can  get  to  know  the  forest  also. 

When  we  have  once  come  to  accept  the  manifold  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  larger  and  more  cosmopolitan  outlook  upon  lit¬ 
erature,  we  begin  to  discover  that  certain  literary  types  which 
we  may  have  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  some  one  literature 
have  their  origin,  or  at  least  their  analogs,  in  other  literatures, 
due  to  similar  movements  of  mind  and  of  emotion.  We  see 
that  the  sentimental-comedy  of  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century  is  paralleled  almost  at  the  same  time  by  the  cotncdie 
larmoyanfc  of  France.  We  see  that  the  essay  of  Steele  and 
Addison  (perhaps  the  most  characteristic  contribution  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century)  is  a  departure 
from  the  earlier  essay  of  Bacon  and  Montaigne,  and  that 
this  departure  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the 
comedies  of  Moliere  and  in  part  to  the  example  of  the  epistles 
of  Horace.  Indeed,  if  we  push  our  investigations  still  further 
back,  we  discover  that  not  a  few  of  the  qualities  which  give 
distinction  to  the  eighteenth  century  essay — its  colloquial  ease, 
its  attitude  of  the  man  of  the  world,  its  apparently  unpre¬ 
meditated  felicity  of  phrase  and  structure — were  anticipated 
in  the  familiar  correspondence  of  Cicero.  We  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  essay  is  a  genus,  of  which  the  form 
employed  by  Montaigne,  Bacon,  and  Emerson  is  one  species, 
and  the  form  employed  by  Steele  and  Addison,  by  Goldsmith 
and  Irving  is  another  species.  This  biologic  terminology  may 
seem  at  first  sight  a  little  pedantic;  but  this  is  a  disadvantage 
which  will  disappear  as  the  doctrine  of  evolution  enters  more 
and  more  intimately  into  our  consciousness.  Scientific  dif¬ 
ferentiation  may  be  pushed  too  far,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a 
useful  instrument.  Exactness  of  definition  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  profitable  discussion. 

The  general  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has 
brought  about  a  revivification  of  the  study  of  all  the  arts, 
and  of  literature  not  the  least.  It  has  been  applied  most  boldly 
and  most  amply  in  France,  at  first  by  Taine  and  a  little  later 
by  Brunetiere.  The  positions  assumed  by  these  two  critics 
of  authority  may  not  be  impregnable,  and  we  need  not  feel 
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called  upon  to  accept  all  their  applications  of  their  owti 
theories.  But  no  one  who  has  carefully  considered  the  results 
of  their  contributions  to  literary  criticism  can  fail  to  feel  the 
stimulus  of  their  method  of  approach  to  the  problems  of  lit¬ 
erary  history.  And  we  may  rest  assured  that  this  will  prove 
itself  more  and  more  useful  in  the  twentieth  century. 
These  methods  have  been  applied  more  often  and  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  French  than  in  English.  We  have  no  history  of 
English  literature  which  sets  forth  its  growth,  its  enriching, 
and  the  influences  which  brought  about  its  successive  trans¬ 
formations,  as  satisfactorily  as  a  corresponding  task  has  been 
accomplished  by  Gustave  Lanson  in  his  school  history  of 
French  literature.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  Lan¬ 
son  has  relegated  to  footnotes  not  only  his  abbreviated  bibli¬ 
ographies,  but  also  summary  biographies  of  the  successive 
authors,  leaving  his  text  free  for  criticism  of  these  authors 
and  for  ampler  consideration  of  the  larger  movements  which 
have  successively  dominated  French  literature. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  set  side  by  side  two  books  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  similar  themes  as  dissimilar  in  their 
methods  as  Ward’s  History  of  English  dramatic  literature  and 
Brunetiere’s  Epoques  dit  Theatre  Frangais.  Ward’s  book  is 
an  honest  piece  of  work,  not  to  be  disparaged  by  any  one 
who  has  profited  frequently  by  the  invaluable  information  it 
contains.  But,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  what  it  purports 
to  be;  it  is  not  a  history  of  the  English  drama;  it  is  indeed 
little  more  than  a  chronological  sequence  of  biographical  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  Englishmen  who  have  published  plays.  It  is 
a  collection  of  separate  monographs  on  individual  dramatic 
poets.  In  its  own  way  it  is  excellent  and  admirable,  rich  in 
biography  and  in  bibliography,  indispensable  to  every  student 
of  the  most  glorious  manifestation  in  literature  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  energy  of  our  race.  But  it  considers  almost  exclusively 
the  drama  which  rises  to  the  level  of  literature  and  it  neglects 
unduly  that  unliterary  drama  which  precedes  and  accom¬ 
panies  and  makes  possible  the  literary  drama.  It  pays  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  influences  exerted  upon  the  playwrights 
of  every  time  by  the  theater,  the  actor,  and  the  audience  of 
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that  time.  It  neglects  what  may  be  called  the  histrionic  and 
the  dramaturgic  aspects  of  dramatic  productivity. 

Brunetiere’s  book,  on  the  other  hand,  is  really  a  history  of 
the  drama  in  France.  It  unrolls  before  us  the  unceasing  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  French  drama,  tragic  and  comic.  It  gives  us 
the  history  of  the  drama  itself,  and  not  merely  the  lives  of 
the  men  who  wrote  plays  or  even  criticisms  of  these  plays 
themselves.  It  examines  French  drama  as  a  whole,  and  it 
traces  the  successive  stages  of  the  evolution  of  that  drama, 
setting  forth  one  by  one  the  causes  of  the  successive  trans¬ 
formations.  For  example,  it  brings  out  the  interesting  facts 
of  alternate  imitation  and  reaction,  showing  us  how  Racine 
in  his  earliest  plays  was  modeling  himself  on  Corneille,  his 
immediate  predecessor  as  a  tragic  playwright,  and  how  in 
his  later  plays,  when  he  had  come  into  his  own,  he  deliberately 
departed  from  the  formula  that  Corneille  had  devised  for  his 
own  use.  Brunetiere  makes  it  plain  that  Racine  sought  at 
first  to  do  what  Corneille  had  done  and  that  later  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  do  just  what  Corneille  had  not  done,  thus  direct¬ 
ing  tragedy  into  another  path.  Brunetiere  subordinates  the 
critical  biography  of  the  individual  to  the  larger  consideration 
of  the  drama  as  an  art  which  is  constantly  evolving  under 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  and  of  personal  idiosyncrasy. 

Ward’s  two  volumes  evidence  more  solid  scholarship  than 
Brunetiere’s  single  volume,  more  exact  information,  but  they 
have  fewer  ideas,  fewer  fecundating  generalizations.  Indeed, 
ideas  are  just  what  seem  to  be  lacking  in  the  English  work, 
whereas  they  abound  in  the  French,  which  is  rich  in  interest¬ 
ing  speculations  and  in  fertile  suggestions, — not  all  of  them 
immediately  acceptable,  no  doubt,  but  stimulating  and  helpful. 
So  far  as  its  method  is  concerned.  Ward’s  book  might  have 
been  written  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  Altho  its  in¬ 
formation  is  the  result  of  recent  research,  its  formula  is 
strangely  old-fashioned. 

It  may  be  noted  further  that  the  differences  between  these 
books  (by  Ward  and  by  Brunetiere)  are  characteristic  of  the 
difference  between  English  and  French  literary  criticism.  We 
who  speak  English  have  had  critics  of  authority  and  critics 
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of  distinction;  but  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  no  one  of  our 
critics,  British  or  American,  has  made  any  really  significant 
contribution  to  the  body  of  critical  doctrine.  Often  they  can 
not  be  said  to  have  any  consistent  critical  code, — or  at  least 
the  opinion  may  be  ventured  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  declare 
in  detail  the  code  which  governed  the  opinions  of  critics  as 
gifted  as  Hazlitt  and  Lowell.  When  the  leading  critics  of 
our  language  have  accepted  a  critical  doctrine,  that  doctrine 
has  been  derived  directly  from  the  theories  of  men  who  spoke 
another  tongue.  The  principles  of  our  critics,  even  of  the 
foremost  of  them,  were  borrowed  from  abroad  and  never 
original.  Sidney  and  Ben  Jonson  accepted  and  applied  the 
theories  elaborated  by  the  Italians  of  the  Renascence.  Dry- 
den  and  Pope  took  over  the  doctrines  of  d’Aubignac  and 
Boileau.  Coleridge  got  his  ideas  from  Lessing  and  Hegel  and 
Schelling.  Matthew  Arnold  was  indebted  immensely  to 
Sainte-Beuve ;  indeed,  there  is  so  close  a  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  their  principles  that  the  actual  sentences  of  the  French 
critic  are  almost  echoed  in  the  pages  of  the  English  critic. 

The  distinction  between  the  method  according  to  which 
Brunetiere  prepared  his  volume  of  lectures  and  that  which 
guided  Ward  in  his  two  volumes  is  set  forth  by  Brunetiere 
himself  in  the  preface  to  another  series  of  lectures,  the  earliest 
which  he  devoted  to  development  of  literary  species,  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Evolution  de  la  critique  deptiis  la  Renaissance 
jusqid  a  nos  jours.  In  this  preface  he  asks,  “  Why  are  most 
of  our  histories  of  literature  only  a  collection — I  do  not  say 
a  succession — of  monographs  or  studies,  set  side  by  side  and 
tied  together  ordinarily  by  a  rather  loose  bond  ?  It  is  because, 
instead  of  beginning  the  siege  of  literary  history  from  the 
outside  by  a  series  of  works  of  approach,  instead  of  taking, 
first  of  all  a  summary  general  idea  and  as  it  were  a  perspective 
view,  instead  of  commencing  by  distinguishing,  recognizing, 
and  characterizing  the  epochs,  the  writers  of  these  histories 
of  literature  have  believed  that  they  ought  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  that  is,  by  elucidating  the  most  special  questions, 
by  studying  authors  without  taking  thought  of  those  who  had 
preceded  them  and  followed  them,  and  therefore,  by  losing 
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in  the  examination  and  analysis  of  separate  works  the  sense 
of  the  relation  which  these  works  bear  to  the  history  of  lit¬ 
erature  as  a  whole.  From  this,  several  misfortunes  result, 
of  which  not  the  least  is  the  fact  that  our  histories  are  not 
truly  histories,  but  only  dictionaries,  in  which  the  names  are 
classified  in  chronological  order  instead  of  alphabetic.”  And 
then  Brunetiere  asserted  that  it  was  the  opposite  of  this  out¬ 
worn  method  that  he  himself  proposed  to  employ. 

While  American  literature  is,  of  course,  only  a  branch  of 
English  literature,  and  while  we  can  not  be  too  proud  of  our 
share  in  that  glorious  inheritance,  we  seem  to  be  a  little  less 
insular  than  our  British  cousins, — or  to  put  it  more  courte¬ 
ously, — a  little  more  cosmopolitan,  even  if  no  more  original 
in  our  own  contributions  to  the  body  of  critical  doctrine.  We 
are  somewhat  less  traditional  and  somewhat  more  receptive 
to  ideas  from  abroad.  At  any  rate,  we  have  given  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  comparative  study  of  literature  than  our  kin  across 
the  sea,  and  to  the  consideration  of  the  origin  of  species  in 
literature.  Professor  Schelling,  for  example,  has  devoted  two 
volumes  to  the  Elizabethan  drama,  covering  much  the  same 
field  that  Ward  had  earlier  occupied;  but  the  American  his¬ 
torian  has  subordinated  biography  to  a  broader  criticism ;  and 
he  has  chosen  to  deal  separately  with  each  of  the  several 
kinds  of  play  which  flourished  so  abundantly  under  Elizabeth. 
He  grouped  together  and  considered  in  close  contact  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  comedy  of  humors,  for  example,  and  of  the 
domestic  drama.  He  had  earlier  devoted  an  entire  volume 
to  the  English  chronicle-play,  a  most  important  type. 

More  recently.  Professor  Thorndike  has  traced  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  English  tragedy  from  its  earliest  and  most  primitive 
manifestation  to  its  latest  examples,  after  the  original  impulse 
had  worn  itself  out.  Professor  Ristine  has  in  like  manner 
disentangled  the  complicated  history  of  English  tragi-comedy. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  American  investigators  will  be 
encouraged  to  give  us  equivalent  histories  of  other  distinct 
dramatic  types,  the  tragedy-of-blood,  for  instance,  sentimen¬ 
tal-comedy,  the  ballad-opera,  and  the  dramatic-romance. 
When  we  turn  from  the  drama  to  the  other  departments  of 
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literature,  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  not  a  few  American 
scholars  have  undertaken  to  narrate  the  rise  and  fall  of  vari¬ 
ous  specific  literary  types.  Professor  Canby’s  is  only  one  of 
many  volumes  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  development  of 
the  short-story, — a  definite  literary  type  which  has  had  a 
most  interesting  history.  Professor  Gummere  has  told  the 
story  of  the  Ballad,  Professor  Tucker  has  traced  the  early 
history  of  “  Satire,”  and  Professor  Chandler  has  investigated 
the  picaresque  novels,  the  “  Romances  of  Roguery,”  which 
have  ever  flourished  in  English  literature.  Perhaps  in  time 
we  shall  have  studies  of  equal  value  tracing  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  sea-tale,  the  historical-novel,  the  novel-with-a- 
purpose,  and  the  tale-of-mystery. 

Now,  if  this  study  of  literary  types  is  the  field  likely  to 
prove  most  attractive  to  the  literary  historians  of  the  next 
generation,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  English  department 
of  a  university  to  consider  what  it  ought  to  do  in  regard  to 
this  new  method  of  approach  to  the  study  of  our  literature. 
It  is  for  us  to  decide  how  far  this  new  method  can  be  utilized 
in  our  instruction,  both  to  awaken  interest  in  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  and  to  guide  the  more  specific  investigations  of  the 
graduate.  Possibly  it  may  prove  to  be  stimulating  even  in 
the  high  school.  Of  course,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any 
deep  interest  in  literature  as  an  art  can  ever  be  aroused  widely 
in  the  average  high-school  youth  or  even  in  the  immature 
freshman  in  college.  None  the  less,  it  is  our  obvious  obliga¬ 
tion  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  awaken  this  interest.  We 
must  expose  the  average  youth  in  the  final  years  of  the  high 
school  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  college  to  the  contagion  of 
literature  with  the  hope  that  he  will  catch  it,  and  yet  with 
the  certainty  that  a  varying  proportion  will  prove  immune. 

With  students  in  this  juvenile  stage  of  intellectual  activity, 
the  method  of  appeal  most  proper  for  graduates  is  less  effective^ 
and  probably  the  most  direct  means  of  arousing  interest  in 
books  is  to  awaken  interest  in  the  authors  of  these  books,. 
— that  is  to  say,  to  rely  on  the  unfailing  curiosity  which  w’e 
all  feel  in  our  fellows.  And  the  authors  most  likely  to  create 
this  curiosity  are  those  who  are  nearest  to  us  in  point  of  time. 
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There  is  self-evident  truth  in  M.  Jules  Lemaitre’s  epigram 
that  “  criticism  of  our  contemporaries  is  not  criticism,  it  is 
conversation  ” ;  and  yet  it  is  true  also  that  the  authors  of  the 
nineteenth  century  who  are  just  ceasing  to  be  contemporaries 
are  more  welcome  in  the  classroom  than  the  authors  of  the 
eighteenth  century  or  of  the  seventeenth.  In  fact,  for  Amer¬ 
ican  youth,  the  most  immediate  appeal  is  exerted  by  American 
writers;  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  introductory  course  in  English  literature  had 
better  have  for  its  subject  the  American  branch  of  that  lit¬ 
erature,  since  the  themes  with  which  our  native  authors  have 
dealt  are  well  within  the  understanding  of  the  immature.  A 
consideration  of  American  literature  will  enable  a  competent 
instructor  to  go  beyond  biographical  criticisms  and  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  several  literary  types,  to  the  ballad  as  it  has  been 
utilized  by  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  to  the  public  address  as 
illustrated  by  Webster  and  Lincoln,  to  the  essay  as  its  several 
forms  have  been  employed  by  Irving  and  Emerson  and  Lowell, 
and  to  the  short-story  as  this  has  varied  in  the  hands  of 
Hawthorne  and  Poe,  Bret  Harte  and  Bunner. 

In  many  schools  and  colleges  a  special  course  is  given  deal¬ 
ing  exclusively  with  the  short-story,  the  examples  of  which 
are  so  brief  and  so  manifold  that  it  is  possible  to  put  a  chrono¬ 
logical  collection  of  specimens  into  the  hands  of  the  student 
so  that  he  may  see  for  himself  the  successive  modifications 
by  means  of  which  the  amorphous  brief  tale,  at  first  only  an 
anecdote,  an  apolog,  or  an  episode  was  at  last  lifted  up  to  the 
loftier  artistic  level  of  the  true  short-story,  with  its  swift 
unity  and  its  centering  of  the  writer’s  effort  upon  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  single  impression.  While  the  study  of  the  short- 
story  is  appropriate  in  the  high  school  and  in  the  freshman 
year  of  the  college,  the  study  of  the  full-grown  novel  is  better 
fitted  for  the  older  classes  of  the  college.  Here  again  interest 
is  awakened  and  kept  alive  not  only  by  the  appeal  of  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  but  also  by  the  variety  of  the  form, — if  prose- 
fiction  can  strictly  be  held  to  have  any  form.  The  modern 
novel  is  perhaps  that  department  of  literature  which  is  closest 
to  our  modern  life  and  it  therefore  serves  excellently  to 
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broaden  the  sympathy,  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  our  fellow- 
men,  to  help  us  to  see  how  the  other  half  lives. 

President  Eliot  once  imprest  upon  a  gathering  of  educators 
a  truth  which  it  is  well  for  us  all  to  keep  in  mind :  “We  must 
not  expect  systematic  education  to  produce  multitudes  of 
highly  cultivated  and  symmetrically  developed  persons;  the 
multitudinous  product  will  always  be  imperfect,  just  as  there 
are  no  perfect  trees,  animals,  flowers,  or  crystals.  Let  us 
as  teachers  accept  no  single  element  or  variety  of  culture  as 
the  one  essential;  let  us  remember  that  the  best  fruits  of  real 
culture  are  an  open  mind,  broad  sympathies,  and  respect  for 
all  the  diverse  achievements  of  the  human  intellect  at  what¬ 
ever  stage  of  development  they  may  be  today — the  stage  of 
fresh  discovery,  or  bold  exploration,  or  complete  conquest.” 

Properly  presented,  the  history  of  prose-fiction  is  most  use¬ 
ful  in  the  cultivation  of  an  open  mind,  since  it  sets  before  us 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  making  their  bold  explora¬ 
tions  in  the  world  at  large.  It  provides  the  wise  instructor 
with  unending  opportunities  for  insisting  upon  the  relation 
of  literature  and  life,  and  for  impressing  upon  his  students 
the  necessity  of  submitting  the  fiction  they  read  to  the  ultimate 
standard  of  veracity,  of  fidelity  to  the  essential  truth.  It 
gives  him  frequent  occasion  to  exemplify  the  value  of  Mr. 
John  Burroughs’  declaration  that  “  only  an  honest  book  can 
live;  only  absolute  sincerity  can  stand  the  test  of  time.” 

While  it  may  be  the  chief  advantage  of  a  course  in  modern 
prose-fiction  that  it  broadens  the  sympathies,  the  study  of  the 
novel  might  also  be  utilized  to  enable  the  instructor  to  call 
constant  attention  to  artistic  methods.  He  ought  to  lead  his 
students  to  perceive  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of 
the  several  ways  of  telling  a  story, — the  epistolary  method  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe  and  Humphrey  Clinker,  the  autobiographic 
method  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Henry  Esmond,  and  the  more 
customary  narrative  by  the  author  himself  in  the  third  person. 
He  ought  to  be  able  to  show  his  students  the  essential  charac¬ 
teristics  and  the  first  examples  of  what  may  be  called  the  sub- 
types  of  prose-fiction,  the  several  species  of  the  genus  novel. 
Incidentally,  he  may  well  point  out  how  these  species  are  con- 
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tinually  reappearing  even  after  their  original  vogue  is  over 
and  how,  for  example,  Huckleberry  Finn  and  Kim  are  revivals 
of  the  picaresque-romance,  reversions  to  the  type  as  sharply 
differentiated  as  Gil  Bias  itself. 

He  may  go  farther  and  point  out  how  one  species  is  en¬ 
riched  sometimes  by  borrowings  from  another  species  and  how 
the  modern  novelists  have  profited  by  excursions  into  the  spe¬ 
cial  field  of  the  character-writers,  of  the  essayists,  of  the 
dramatists,  and  even  at  times  of  the  lyrists.  Furthermore, 
he  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  very  slowly 
that  a  literary  form  attains  consciousness,  so  to  speak,  of  its 
own  possibilities  and  of  its  own  limitations;  and  he  can  illus¬ 
trate  this  by  dwelling  upon  the  casual  and  artless  structure 
of  Don  Quixote,  for  example,  with  its  straggling  episodes  and 
with  its  intercalated  tales.  This  injection  of  a  briefer  inde¬ 
pendent  tale  into  a  long  novel  is  discoverable  in  Gil  Bias,  in 
Tom  Jones,  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  and  even  as  late  as  the  Pick¬ 
wick  Papers.  It  is  evidence  of  the  immaturity  of  the  art  of 
the  novelist,  who  was  not  yet  sure  of  himself  and  who  does 
not  yet  know  how  to  get  the  utmost  out  of  his  original  ma¬ 
terial. 

This  intercalated  and  independent  narrative  is  not  unlike 
the  play-within-the-play  which  is  so  frequently  employed  in 
the  Elizabethan  drama, — in  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  and  in  Hamlet  and  Midsummer  night’s  dream.  The  in¬ 
duction,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  we  find  it  in  the  Taming 
of  the  shrew,  resembles  rather  that  outer  framework  which 
supplies  occasion  for  the  telling  of  a  heterogeny  of  tales,  as 
in  the  Arabian  nights  and  in  the  masterpieces  of  Chaucer  and 
Boccaccio.  In  both  cases  it  represents  a  comparatively  early 
stage  of  the  art,  outgrown  as  soon  as  the  artists  discovered 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  abundant  material. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  department  of  literature  which  makes 
more  varied  demands  upon  the  instructor  than  the  drama. 
This  is  partly  because  the  drama  does  not  lie  wholly  within 
the  limits  of  literature.  Its  primary  appeal  is  to  the  spectator 
in  the  theater  and  only  its  secondary  appeal  is  to  the  reader 
in  the  library.  It  has  to  undergo  the  ordeal  by  fire  in  front 
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of  the  footlights  upon  the  stage  itself  before  it  can  be  tried  by 
the  tests  of  the  study  alone.  The  instructor  is  therefore  nar¬ 
rowing  unduly  the  scope  of  a  course  on  the  drama  if  he  makes 
it  only  a  study  of  style  or  even  a  study  of  character-delinea¬ 
tion.  Every  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  drama,  Greek  and 
Latin,  French  and  English,  was  originally  composed  to  be 
performed  by  actors,  in  a  theater,  and  before  an  audience; 
and  no  one  of  these  masterpieces  can  be  properly  appreciated 
unless  we  keep  this  fact  always  in  mind  and  unless  we  strive 
always  ^o  evoke  as  best  we  can  the  circumstance  of  the  original 
performance  by  those  actors  in  that  theater  and  before  that 
audience. 

The  dramatic  poet  must  move  the  audiences  of  his  own 
time,  or  he  has  failed  to  accomplish  his  immediate  purpose; 
and  therefore  to  understand  what  he  was  doing  we  need  to 
know  what  manner  of  men  were  spectators  at  the  original 
performances  of  his  play.  The  dramatic  poet  must  adjust 
his  piece  to  the  theater  of  his  own  time,  to  its  size,  to  the 
shape  of  its  stage,  to  all  the  various  circumstances  of  actual 
performance ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  have  the  amplest  pos¬ 
sible  information  about  this  theater.  Every  university  with 
large  classes  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  drama  ought  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  collection  of  models  of  the  more  important  theaters 
of  the  world, — the  theater  of  Dionysus  at  Athens,  a  Roman 
theater,  an  Elizabethan  playhouse,  a  French  theater  of 
Moliere’s  time,  an  English  theater  of  Sheridan’s  time,  and  a 
modern  theater,  so  that  the  student  can  see  at  a  glance  the 
widely  different  theatrical  conditions  to  which  the  dramatists 
of  the  different  ages  and  of  the  different  countries  have  had 
perforce  to  conform.  And  the  value  of  this  collection  would 
be  doubled  if  the  models  were  all  upon  the  same  scale,  so 
that  the  variation  of  size  should  be  instantly  visible. 

A  model  of  the  stage  upon  which  a  mystery  was  acted  in 
France  at  Valenciennes — like  that  which  was  prepared  for 
the  Paris  exhibition  of  1878  (now  in  the  library  of  the  Paris 
Opera)  and  of  which  there  is  a  duplicate  in  the  Dramatic 
Museum  of  Columbia  University — brings  home  at  a  glance 
the  arrangement  of  the  so-called  “  mansions  ”  at  the  back  of 
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the  shallow  platform;  and  it  is  invaluable  in  setting  before 
our  eyes  the  strange  cluttering  of  the  medieval  stage  by  these 
representations  of  distant  places  incongruously  collected  to¬ 
gether  ; — a  cluttering  which  had  its  obvious  influence  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  Unity  of  Place  by  the  French  playwrights. 
A  model  of  a  medieval  market  place  in  England  with  a 
pageant- wagon — for  example,  that  representing  Noah’s  Ark 
as  this  was  exhibited  at  the  New  Theater  in  the  spring  of 
1911 — would  cast  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  English  mystery, 
from  which  the  Elizabethan  drama  is  directly  descended.  A 
model  of  a  London  inn-yard,  with  a  hasty  platform  set  up  at 
the  far  end,  having  some  sort  of  a  curtain  hung  up  on  the 
poles  at  the  back,  would  illustrate  the  conditions  under  which 
strolling  players  performed  moralities  and  interludes  such  as 
the  Nice  Wanton  or  the  Four  P’s. 

]\Iodels  like  these,  supplemented  by  whatever  other  graphic 
material  may  be  available,  could  not  fail  to  be  helpful  to  the 
student  who  is  seeking  the  steps  by  which  one  literary  type 
develops  out  of  another, — the  chronicle-play  out  of  the  mys¬ 
tery,  for  instance,  and  the  tragedy-of -blood  out  of  the  chroni¬ 
cle-play.  In  no  literary  genus  are  there  more  species  than  in 
the  drama;  and  attention  has  already  been  directed  to  several 
of  these  sub-types,  so  to  call  them — the  comedy-of-humors, 
the  dramatic-romance,  sentimental-comedy.  Some  of  these 
sub-types  may  be  peculiar  to  a  particular  period,  while  others 
are  perennial.  The  heroic-play  flourished  for  a  brief  space 
only  and  then  withered  away.  On  the  other  hand,  farce  is 
eternal;  and  its  history  does  not  begin  with  Ralph  Roister 
Doister  nor  does  it  end  in  our  own  day.  The  chronicle-play, 
which  may  seem  at  first  to  be  exclusively  (or  at  least  char¬ 
acteristically)  Tudor,  can  be  found  reappearing  sporadically 
as  late  as  the  Ulysses  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  the  study  of  literary  evolution 
has  the  defect  of  considering  form  rather  than  content,  mere 
manner  rather  than  the  precious  matter  which  alone  gives 
vitality  to  a  work  of  art.  No  doubt  there  is  danger  in  a  too 
exclusive  devotion  to  considerations  of  technic.  But  there 
is  less  danger  than  in  the  customary  neglect  of  technic. 
Form  and  content  can  not  be  separated;  they  are  the  Siamese 
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twins  of  art.  The  forry  must  be  what  the  content  demands, 
and  the  content  can  be  only  what  the  form  permits.  There¬ 
fore,  there  is  danger  also  in  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to  purely 
esthetic  'criticism,  to  questions  of  interpretation,  to  the  search 
for  a  philosophic  foundation.  Purely  esthetic  criticism  often 
leads  to  mere  sign-post  commentary.  Insistence  upon  ques¬ 
tions  of  interpretation  often  tends  toward  that  spilling  of 
needless  eulogy  indiscriminately  all  over  Shakspere,  such  as 
we  find  even  in  Brandes'  prefaces  to  the  separate  plays.  And 
the  search  for  a  philosophic  foundation  may  lure  us  into  the 
fantastic  theorizing  which  renders  so  much  of  the  German 
criticism  of  Shakspere  pitiably  valueless. 

Perhaps  there  is  profit  for  the  student  of  literature  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  constant  attitude  of  the  creators  of  literature. 
The  artists  themselves,  poets  or  dramatists  or  novelists,  are 
rarely  tempted  to  discuss  any  theories  of  the  true,  the.  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  the  good.  Now  and  again  one  or  another  artist  may 
digress  into  this  field;  but  most  of  them  seem  to  care  little 
for  these  things,  every  man  expressing  what  he  has  to  express 
as  best  he  can  without  undue  introspection.  He  does  what 
he  has  to  do,  what  he  must  do,  what  he  was  born  to  do;  and 
he  leaves  to  the  critics  the  declaration  of  his  message,  what¬ 
ever  this  may  be.  But  the  artist  delights  in  discussing  tech¬ 
nic,  in  talking  shop,  in  considering  the  tricks  of  the  trade 
and  the  secrets  of  the  craft.  These  are  the  things  which  are 
close  to  his  heart,  in  which  he  is  intensely  interesteji.  These 
are  the  things  therefore  which  we  find  Corneille  and  Racine 
discussing  in  their  prefaces,  and  Moliere  in  the  Critique  de 
VEcole  des  Femmes  and  in  the  Impromptu  de  Versailles. 
These  are  the  things  which  Wordsworth  prefers  to  talk  about, 
following  the  example  of  Pope  and  of  Horace.  These  are 
the  things  also  that  Stevenson  and  Howells  talk  about  when 
they  are  moved  to  consider  the  art  of  the  novelist.  And  it  is 
for  us  students  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  creators  of  literature 
when  they  appear  as  critics  of  their  several  arts.  It  is  for 
us  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their  tables  and  to 
profit  by  the  hints  that  we  may  glean  from  the  feast. 

Brander  Matthews 
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FOOTBALL:  AN  IMPOSSIBLE  INTERCOLLEGIATE 

SPORT 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  maintain  the  unpopular 
opinion  that  in  this  country,  at  least,  football  is  an  impossible 
intercollegiate  sport.  To  those  who  say  at  once  that  such  an 
idea  is  foolish,  we  would  merely  reply  that  they  have  not 
spent  much  thought  on  the  essentials  of  college  sport.  Webster 
defines  a  sport  as  “  that  which  diverts  and  makes  mirth.” 
The  definition  for  a  game  is  “  anjfistitiitinn  tn  fiirni>sh  sport, 
recreation r  or  ainusement.**  ILw'e  are  considering-that- im- 
por^t  class,  those  who  play  it,  American  football  is  neitlier  a 
sport  nor  a  game.  The  reason  for  saying  that  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  because  is  rough.  Its  roughness  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  train  the  muscle  and  wills  of  boys,  if  it  were  not 
exaggerated  by  other  conditions.  The  head  master  of_one 
of  the  largest  American  schools  recently  said,  after  a  boy 
had^broken  liis  neck  at  football,  “  I  had  much  rather_a  boy 
hp  killed  tiere  occasionally  than  to  turn  out  a  lot  of 
mollycoddles.’*  The  r^s^s  why  football  will  be  recognized 
to  be  an  'impossible  intercollegiate  sport,  are:  fii:s.t.  because 
at  present  it  violates  too  many  of  the  essential  principles  of 
true  sport,  and,  seco^,  because  .conditions  exist  in  this  coun¬ 
try  which  will  make  it,  even  when  ideally  improved,  a  game 
to  be  played  only  intramurally. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  game — practise, 
coaching,  conduct  of  the  game,  schedule,  trips,  and  rules — is 
contrary  to  the  very  genius  of  true  sport.  Let  us  look  at 
these  different  points  briefly. 

For  ev^  game  of  football  there  are  about  t)^elv«-after- 
ilQQns^of  practise.  Now  footbah^practise  does  not  “amuse,” 
“  divert,”  or  give  real  recreation — or,  let  us  say,  re-create.  In 
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this  long,  dreary,  gruelling  practise  only  the  fittest  survive 
after  many  unspectacular  conflicts  with  the  heavy  “  second 
team,”  under  the  eye  of  a  coach  invested  with  as  much  author¬ 
ity  as  a  slave  driver.  Fortunately  he  does  not  often  have 
the  slave  driver’s  disposition.  Practise  is  usually  a  daily  dread 
to  every  member  of  the  squad,  if  it  is  not  also  the  fear  of  his 
dreams.  Practise  is  not  sport  or  fun.  It  is  work. 

More  often  than  not  the  game  itself  is  the  most  unhappy 
hour  oLthe  week  ta  all  players  except  a  few  protected  “  stars.” 

well,  and  he  realizes  that  a  singl€-slipL_Qil_his  part  may  lose 
the_game  and  bring  to  buT!  and  to  the  institution  what  amounts 
in  popular  thought  almost  to  disgrace^nd  dishonor.  His 
anxiety  is  intensified  by  the  thought  that  there  are  only  a  few 
games  for  the  season  and  this  is  the  only  opportunity  to  defeat 
this  particular  rival.  So  the  game  becomes  very  often  to  all 
players,  and  always  to  many  players,  not  sport  or  fun,  but 
work.  How  many  times  we  have  seen  big,  manly  fellows 
break  down  and  cry  after  a  game!  It  is  an  evidence  of  the 
rare  stuff  out  of  which  our  American  youth  are  made  that  no 
great  clamor  for  reform  has  come  from  the  players  them¬ 
selves.  No  college  and  no  man  wants  to  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  they  do  not  like  this  severe  test  of  endurance  and  will! 
Most  players  understand  in  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  the  West 
Point  tackle  who  faced  death  rather  than  admit  that  he  was 
worn  out.  Since  wars  are  less  frequent  and  elective  studies 
make  college  life  so  easy,  football  has  indeed  helped  to  put 
iron  into  the  blood  of  many  men.  But  we  need  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  no  longer  recreation;  it  is  labor,  not  sport. 

Again,  football  takes  too  much  time,  to  be  an  interrnllpgiate 
sport.  We  are,  of  course,  assuming  that  the  primary  business 
of  ajioUege  is  to  fhwflnp  mind  and  character.  Any  recreation 
should  be  strictly  conducive  to^this  great  end.  Football  as 
now  played  in  this  country  not  only  does  not  fit  men  to  study 
m_oreJ3uMs  too  often  an  end  in  itself  whTHi,  temporarily  at 
leasL  makes  alj^ study  impossible.  Take  the  example  of  a 
typical  university  squad.  Two  weeks  before  the  term  opens_ 
they  assemble  for  preliminary  training  and  practise.  As  soon 
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asj:he  college  year  begins  two  or  three  hours  are  given  every 
afternoon  to  a  systernatic  drill.  Players  who  need  special 
training;  have  special  hours  with  the  coaches  in  the  mornings. 
As  the  season  advances  the  whole  squad  sp^ds  evenings.  \Yith 
the  coaches  before  a  blackboard  and  listens  to  lectures  of  foot¬ 
ball.  When  he  thru  with  these  things  ^he  average  man 
is  tpotjtgd  to  study  or  his  mind  is  too  full  of  football  to  allow 
him  to  concentrate  upon  any  other  subject.  Then  there  are 
briiises  to  nurse  and  the  trainer  and  doctor  to  visit.  Some 
of  the  games  require  long  trips .a:wav.  which_smously  derange 
lectures  and  studies,  and  before  the  two  last  games  the  team 
and  substitutes  leave  the  college  for  some  quiet  town  or 
pleasure  resort  where  they  may  spend  a  week  in  training, 
unhindered  by  the  usual  demands  of  college  life.  Only  those 
whose  ways  of  thinking  have  become  vitiated  by  long  con¬ 
templation  of  low  ideals  of  sportsmanship  can  call  such  a 
system  “  sport.” 

Some  people  are  fond  of  pointing  to  the  strategy  ”  of 
American  football  as  one  of  the  best  features  of  it.  All  they 
say  may  be  true  and  we  may  yet  add  that  the  kind  of  strategy 
exhibited  in  the  game  is  not  the  strategy  jxf— the  -  sport^nen 
who  are  playing  the  game  but-u^f— the  professiotyal  coaches 

who _ have  prearranged _ ^the  entire  campaign.  Thru  the 

coaches  the  latest  discoveries  of  trick  and  evasions  of  the 
rules  are  past  on  from  one  institution  to  another.  The 
coaches  work  out  the  signals  and  the  formations.  There  is 
less  and  less  chance  for  the  player  to  initiate  strategic  moves 
or  plays.  Compare  this  with  the  game  of  English  Rugby, 
which  many  people  say  has  “  no  strategy,”  merely  because  it 
does  not  have  the  obvious,  professional  strategy  which  our 
game  has  evolved.  There  each  player  has  to  depend  upon 
his  own  quick  thinking  and  acting.  Every  minute  there  is 
a  chance  for  the  highest  type  of  strategy,  but  it  is  the  strategy 
of  the  amateur  sportsman,  not  of  the  professional. 

No  one  can  claim  that  the  schedule  of  the  average  team 
is  arranged  according  to  the  principles  which  ought  to  govern 
true  sport.  As  the  years  go  by  we  see  the  schedules  growing 
shorter  and  shorter;  all  games  are  eliminated  except  a  couple 
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of  games  with  clearest  rivals  at  the  end  of  the  season  and 
a  few  practise  games  preceding  these.  Recently  one  of  the 
best  known  American  college  teams  had  but  six  games  on  its 
schedule  and  five  of  these  were  with  teams  that  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  called  rivals.  Where  such  a  scheme  will  naturally  lead 
is  well  shown  by  the  frequent  unsportsmanlike  reports  emanat¬ 
ing  from  one  of  the  university  coaches  this  season  after  his 
team  had  lost  one  of  these  “  preliminary  ”  games  to  a  team 
representing  a  much  smaller  institution:  “  We.  did  not  try  to 
win  that  game;  we  are  preparing  for  the  last  game  of  the  sea¬ 
son  with - .” 

So  much  has  been  said  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  add 
anything  to  deprecate  the  coaching  system  in  vogue  in  college 
athletics.  Not  that  the  coaches  themselves  exert  a  questionable 
influence,  for  they  are  sometimes  the  best  type  of  gentlemen ; 
but  that  it  is  on  the  face  of  it  inconceivable  that  the  physical 
exercises,  whose  only  raison  d’etre  is  to  fit  men  to  carry  on 
the  mind-stimulating,  character-forming  work  of  college  life, 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  man,  more  highly  paid  than 
most  professors,  who  probably  knows  nothing  about  scientific 
physical  training.  If  we  could  forget  custom  and  blind  our 
eyes  for  a  moment  to  big  gate  receipts,  we  could  think  of 
nothing  more  ludicrous  than  the  whole  coaching  system.  A 
head  coach,  a  coach  for  the  line  men,  a  coach  for  the  backs, 
a  coach  for  the  second  team,  and  then  if  a  game  is  lost  a 
long  list  of  unnamed  coaches  arrive  like  reinforcements  to  a 
routed  brigade.  The  more  football  becomes  work,  the  more 
it  becomes  war. 

The  final  word  to  be  said  about  the  unsportsmanlike  quali¬ 
ties  in  American  football  is  that  it  seems  to  be  growing  in¬ 
herently  more  unsportsmanlike.  Take,  for  example,  some  of 
the  recent  regulations.  One  is  that  any  player  who  for  any 
reason,  except  rough  play,  has  been  removed  from  the  game, 
may  be  returned  to  the  game  at  any  subsequent  time.  In 
other  words,  what  is  needed  for  victory  is  not  so  much  a  good 
team  as  a  large  squad  from  which  frequent  reinforcements 
may  be  drawn.  None  in  this  squad  need  be  in  fit  condition, 
for  as  soon  as  they  are  tired  fresh  men  will  rush  to  their 
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places.  Endurance  ceases  to  be  a  necessary  quality  in  a 
player.  From  the  point  of  view  of  true  sport,  compare  this 
with  the  English  rule  that  if  a  player  is  hurt  and  leaves  the 
game  he  may  later  return,  but  in  the  interim  no  substitute  is 
allowed;  or  with  the  rule  of  the  Canadian  game  of  lacrosse 
that  if  a  player  has  to  leave  the  game  his  opponent  must  retire 
too.  Again  look  at  the  frequent  spectacle  of  a  substitute  being 
rushed  in  when  some  special  situation  demands  a  play  that 
the  regular  players  can  not  carry  out.  A  goal  might  be  kicked; 
so  a  strong  line-plunger  is  removed  that  a  man  who  can  do 
little  else  but  kick  may  make  the  score.  A  strong  defense 
is  needed  near  the  goal ;  take  out  the  fast  back  and  put  in  the 
burly  one.  Revert  to  the  original  player  when  the  offense 
begins ! 

Now  the  reason  why  football  will  prove  itself  to  be  an 
impossible  intercollegiate  sport  is  not  only  because  it  is  not 
right  now,  but  also  because  it  can  not  be  made  right.  For  one 
thing,  there  is  a  clearly  recognizable  geographic  reason.  Our 
schools  and  colleges  are  widely  scattered.  Natural  rivals  are 
so  far  apart  that  great  distances  have  to  be  traveled  for  teams 
to  meet.  The  journey  can  be  made  at  most  only  every  other 
year,  and  only  a  few  such  games  can  be  played  in  the  short 
autumn  schedule.  A  team  that  meets  its  great  rival  but  once 
a  year  places  a  higher  valuation  on  that  one  victory  than  if 
they  met  three  or  four  times,  as  they  do  in  baseball,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  So  the -preparation  for  this  game  must  be  hard  and 
long;  more  careful  training  is  necessary;  more  efficient  coach¬ 
ing  must  be  secured;  all  games  must  be  canceled  that  will 
tend  to  weaken  the  players  for  the  “  real  ”  game  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  With  this  shortened  schedule  comes  an  in¬ 
creased  valuation  on  victories  in  the  few  games  that  do  take 
place;  therefore  more  and  costlier  coaching,  more  arduous 
training,  harder  practise,  fiercer  play,  and  so  forth  to  an  end 
that  we  can  not  yet  see. 

If  those  who  are  to  revise  the  present  game  continue  along 
the  lines  laid  down  in  recent  years  it  will  become  practically 
impossible  in  the  future  to  find  officials  who  can  manage  a 
contest.  With  referee,  umpire,  two  timekeepers,  field  judge. 
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and  three  or  five  linesmen,  the  consideration  of  each  offense 
reminds  one  of  nothing  else  so  much  as  a  trial  by  jury. 

The  strongest  reason  of  all  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
present  game  as  an  intercollegiate  contest  i§^hat  it  gives 
physical  benefit  to  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  average  insti¬ 
tution,  and  these  few  are  of  all  the  men  in  the  institution  those 
who  need  it  least.  Nothing  new  can  be  said  on  this  point, 
for  educators  are  now,  altho  slowly,  coming  to  recognize 
that  no  part  of  the  college  course  is  more  important  than 
providing  for  every  student  the  proper  physical  training  to 
fit  him  to  carry  on  his  severe  intellectual  work,  the  first  busi¬ 
ness  of  college  life.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  is  possible 
under  the  regime  of  football  as  now  played.  It  would  be  very 
possible  with  a  system  of  intramural  games.  As  several 
schools  and  a  few  colleges  have  marked  the  way,  it  would 
seem  easy  to  have  in  every  college  many  games  between  houses, 
fraternities,  and  classes,  and  so  give  to  all  students  the  benefit 
which  the  favored  few  have  at  present. 

We  have  shown,  I  ffusf7lfiat  the  present  game  of  American 
football  is  not  a  sport  and  that  according  to  all  theories  of 
normal  college  life  it  can  not  continue  to  be  a  satisfactory 
intercollegiate  game.  There  will  still  be  those  who  will  admit 
both  these  contentions  and  yet  say  that  football  is  too  valuable 
a  contest  to  lose  and  so  it  must  be  revised  and  improved  until 
it  will  be  as  acceptable  as,  say,  baseball  now  is.  In  concluding 
this  article  I  want  to  maintain  that  no  revision  of  the  game, 
maintaining  its  present  nature,  will  make  it  even  possible.  If 
this  position  seems  too  radical,  let  us  consider  a  game  which 
all  admit  to  be  as  far  from  our  present  game  as  any  game 
can  be  and  still  be  football.  The  most  radical  revisionists 
do  not  go  farther  than  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  Rugby 
game  as  played  in  the  schools  and  universities  of  England. 
Now  all  who  understand  this  game  or  have  seen  it  in  England 
unite  in  calling  it  a  fine  sport.  As  seen  there  its  chief  dif¬ 
ferences  from  our  game  are  the  absence  of  interference  ” 
and  mass  play.  It  has  many  features  like  the  American 
game;  the  field  is  the  same,  the  ball  is  the  same,  the  scoring 
is  done  very  similarly,  the  running,  kicking,  and  tackling  are 
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much  the  same.  But  it  is  not  permissible  for  any  player  to 
“  block  off  ”  tacklers  from  the  man  with  the  ball.  Instead  of 
this  interference,  each  back  field  player  depends  upon  his  own 
ability  in  speed,  dodging,  or  kicking  to  advance  the  ball. 
When  he  sees  that  he  can  do  none  of  these  things,  he  develops 
great  skill  in  passing  the  ball  to  a  colleague  behind,  while 
both  are  running  at  top  speed.  It  is  much  more  sport  for 
the  players  because  it  is  possible  to  play  two  or  three  contests 
a  week.  There  is  very  little  if  any  preliminary  practise. 
One  official  can  easily  manage  a  game.  It  is  more  open  and 
more  interesting  to  spectators  than  the  American  game.  The 
Rhodes  Scholars  at  Oxford  who  have  played  both  games  are. 
I  think,  unanimous  in  saying  ^hat  the  English  game  is  the 
better  college  sport. 

Nevertheless,  English  Rugby  played  in  this  country  would 
after  a  few  years  become  as  dangerous  as  our  present  game. 
When  I  say  this  I  am  not  sympathizing  in  the  least  with  that 
cheap  criticism  that  “  Americans  are  bound  to  win  at  any 
cost.”  Remove  certain  artificial  conditions  under  which  ath¬ 
letic  contests  have  come  to  take  place  and  American  college 
athletes  are  gentlemen  as  much  as  those  of  any  nation.  The 
introduction  of  a  new  game  would  not  change  the  geographic 
distribution  of  our  colleges  or  the  conditions  of  exaggerated 
rivalry  under  which  intercollegiate  contests  take  place.  The 
reasons  that  the  game  in  the  English  universities  present  so 
few  problems  are  reducible  to  two.  First,  little  or  no  travel 
is  necessary.  This  makes  rivalry  more  normal.  At  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  for  example,  each  college  has  fifteen  or  twenty 
opponents  without  going  out  of  town.  Second,  because  the 
game  is  there  played  upon  turf  which  frequent  fogs  and 
rains  keep  as  soft  as  a  cushion. 

Even  under  these  favorable  conditions,  however,  English 
Rugby  can  easily  become  dangerous.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
the  colleges  at  Oxford  decided  to  organize  a  “  Cup-Tie  ”  in 
Rugby,  as  they  annually  do  in  Association  football.  That  is, 
to  arrange  a  schedule  of  elimination  like  a  tennis  tourna¬ 
ment.  This  new  arrangement  aroused  so  much  fierce  rivalry 
between  the  colleges  that  before  the  “  Tie  ”  was  half  over  one 
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player  was  killed,  many  were  injured,  and  the  remaining  sched¬ 
ule  was  abandoned.  Since  that  time  the  Rugby  game  has 
been  played  by  very  informal  schedules  and  with  no  effort  to 
arrange  championship  matches.  In  some  English  schools, 
where  the  chief  contests  are  between  different  forms,  boys  are 
often  severely  injured.  In  last  year’s  match  between  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Oxford  played  most  of  the  match  with  two 
men  short  (no  substitutes  are  allowed),  one  injured  with  a 
broken  collar-bone  and  one  with  a  badly  twisted  knee.  If 
the  English  game  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  soft 
ground,  frequent  meetings  between  teams,  short  distances  to 
travel,  and  normal  rivalry,  has  proved  itself  unsatisfactory 
and  exceedingly  rough  except  when  played  under  strict  lim¬ 
itations,  what  would  it  not  become  under  American  condi¬ 
tions?  Fully  as  impossible  as  the  present  game. 

We  must  conclude  that  the  very  inherent  qualities  of  a 
game  which  brings  player  directly  against  player,  as  football 
does,  is  an  impossible  American  intercollegiate  sport.  Such 
a  conclusion  does  not  at  all  mean  that  its  great  values  need  be 
lost  to  our  educational  system.  Unquestionably  greater  bene¬ 
fits  and  enjoyment  will  come  to  us  by  frankly  facing  the 
conditions  and  by  adopting  the  English  Rugby  game  and  then 
limiting  it  to  intramural  contests. 

David  R.  Porter 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


IV 


IS  SPELLING  A  FAILURE? 

Professor  Lounsbury  calls  the  spelling  of  English  “  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  vicious  to  be  found  in  any  tongue  that  ever 
existed.  With  a  number  of  sounds  for  the  same  sign,  and 
again  with  a  number  of  signs  for  the  same  sound,  it  is  in 
no  sense,”  he  says,  “  a  guide  to  pronunciation,  which  is  its 
only  proper  office.”  ^  While  it  is  true  that  English  presents 
peculiar  difficulties  it  is  also  apparent  that  there  must  be 
difficulty  in  learning  to  spell  any  language.  That  is,  simplify¬ 
ing  spelling  and  teaching  spelling  are  two  different  problems, 
tho  the  solution  of  the  first  would  simplify  the  second;  and 
except  as  the  movement  toward  making  English  spelling 
phonetic  affects  the  correctness  of  spelling  in  general  it  need 
not  be  discust  here.  From  the  point  of  view  of  teaching 
spelling,  it  is  nonsense  to  emphasize  the  phonetic  element  in 
a  more  or  less  unphonetic  tongue  like  modern  English,  rich 
in  historical  mosaic.  That  phonetic  begins  with  a  sound 
that  may  be  represented  by  /  or  ph  complicates  the  memory 
process,  but  does  not  change  its  nature. 

Granted  that  uniform  spelling  is  an  essential,  or  even  a 
great  convenience,  and  the  problem  of  the  teaching  profession 
is  to  produce  it  with  as  little  waste  of  time  and  energy  and 
as  good  results  as  possible.  The  important  elements  of  this 
problem  of  spelling,  on  its  neglected  subjective  side,  are  first, 
accurate  perceptions;  second,  type  or  character  of  memory 
and  its  intelligent  use;  third,  the  associative  processes.  And 
the  greatest  of  these  is  memory. 

Why  are  there  so  many  poor  spellers,  and  how  do  we  learn 
to  spell? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  attitude  toward  spelling  has 
^  Lounsbury,  English  language,  p.  182. 
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been  affected  by  the  movement  to  reform  it.  Respect  for 
the  forms  of  words  has  been  weakened,  and  carelessness  is 
the  inevitable  result.  Interest  in — and  so  attention  to — the 
makeup  of  words  is  lost.  Nickle  or  nickel,  beleive  or  believe, 
it  makes  little  difference  to  the  modern  speller.  If  you  may 
spell  though  tho,  I  may  spell  all  right  alright,  and  accommo¬ 
date  with  one  m  if  I  want  to.  If  you  may  spell  the  second 
syllables  of  proceed  and  precede  alike,  I  may  spell  siege  and 
seise  alike,  on  the  same  simplifying  principle.  A  college 
freshman  summed  it  up  in  her  plea:  “  Anyway,  if  English  is 
so  bad  we  can’t  spell  it  why  do  we  have  to  try  ?  ”  Simplified 
spelling  has,  for  the  present  generation  at  least,  greatly 
increased  bad  spelling.  If  the  spelling  of  a  word  may  be 
changed  over  night,  why  bother  to  learn  its  form  today? 

The  first  and  rarest  of  the  subjective  reasons  why  the  stu¬ 
dent  “  can’t  spell  ”  is  physical — dull  hearing,  imperfect  vision, 
arising  from  a  defective  sense  organ.  Deficient  power  of  eye 
movements  is  a  possible  cause  of  inaccurate  perception.  Most 
of  our  impressions  of  spelling  enter  thru  the  eye;  if  it  is 
defective,  observation  is  faulty  and  attention  suffers.  If 
“  ‘  Clear  ’  and  ‘  vivid  ’  are  other  synonyms  of  attended  to  and 
interesting,  in  this  narrow  use  of  the  terms,”  ^  it  is  plain 
that  physical  disability  prevents  attention  in  both  its  re¬ 
stricted  and  its  more  general  sense.  A  child  who  receives 
only  vague  impressions  of  words  as  wholes  till  he  is  twelve, 
say,  is  not  going  to  be  much  imprest  by  their  letter  elements 
in  his  later  spelling,  after  the  acquisition  of  spectacles.  This 
defective  class  is  comparatively  small,  and  its  disabilities 
should  become  less  and  less  as  the  elementary  schools  develop 
their  system  of  testing  for  sight  and  hearing.  There  is  an¬ 
other  more  baffling  class  of  those  whose  end-organs  appear 
to  be  perfect,  but  whose  perceptions  seem  blurred,  who  seem 
unable  to  notice  the  difference  between  perhaps  and  prehaps, 
between  vegtable  and  vegetable.  In  several  tested  cases  in 
the  primary  schools  this  blurred  perception  is  shown  to  accom¬ 
pany  malnutrition;  that  is,  to  be  an  effect  of  low  vitality. 

*  Calkins,  Introduction  to  psychology,  p.  137. 
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In  some  districts  the  penny  or  free  lunch  would  probably 
improve  the  spelling. 

Spelling  is,  after  all,  mainly  an  affair  of  memory.  I  am 
here  using  the  term,  not  in  the  sense  of  recognition  or  “  feel¬ 
ing  of  familiarity,”  but  as  meaning  accurate,  reproductive 
imagination,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  exactness  of  the  repeti¬ 
tion.  •'  For  our  purposes  this  discussion  may  fall  into  three 
parts,  quality  of  memory,  types  of  memory,  and  methods  of 
stimulating  memory.  As  to  quality  of  memory.  Dr.  Angell 
says :  “  It  has  been  abundantly  emphasized  that  memory 
.  .  .  depends  in  the  last  analysis  upon  the  retentiveness  of 
the  nervous  tissues.  .  .  .  The  modifications  of  the  cortical 
tissues  which  our  experiences  bring  about  are  certainly  rela¬ 
tively  durable;  and  when  the  cortex  is  called  upon  to  re¬ 
suscitate  a  previous  experience,  it  summons  the  appropriate 
centers,  with  their  embodied  modifications,  to  perform  again 
the  action  previously  executed.  This  is  apparently  the  physi¬ 
cal  basis  of  memory.”  *  This  aspect  of  the  case  comes  out 
in  his  treatment  of  “  abnormality  ”  as  “  vastly  heightened 
sensitiveness  to  impressions,  which  can  then  be  recalled  with 
n^arvelous  accuracy  and  detail.”  ®  He  mentions  as  examples 
mathematical  prodigies, — and  Macaulay  seems  to  have  been 
such  a  sensitive  type.  Professor  Calkins  says  of  this  re¬ 
tentiveness  that  it  “  differs  enormously  in  different  individuals, 
and  ordinarily  decreases  from  youth  to  age.  It  is  probably 
increased  to  some  degree  by  the  prolongation  of  intense 
stimuli  in  attentive  perception,  and  also  by  the  repetition  of 
stimuli  in  voluntary  memorizing.  .  .  .  But  the  effect  of  rep¬ 
etition  is  a  limited  one,  strengthening  the  memory  for  par¬ 
ticular  facts  or  words  only,  instead  of  promoting  a  general 
ability  to  recall  all  sorts  of  facts.”  ®  James  says :  “  No  amount 
of  culture  would  seem  capable  of  modifying  a  man’s  general 
retentiveness.”  ^  It  will  be  seen  that  from  the  point  of  view 

*  Calkins,  Introduction  to  psychology,  chap.  xvi. 

*  Angell,  Psychology,  p.  192. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  194. 

*  Calkins,  Introduction  to  psychology,  pp.  216,  217. 

^  James,  Principles  of  psychology,  Vol.  I,  pp.  663,  664. 
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of  teaching  spelling  the  significant  fact  here  is  that  repeti¬ 
tion  will  strengthen  the  memory  for  particular  words.  One 
of  the  great  devices  for  strengthening  memory  is  useless  in 
our  irregular  tongue;  “the  systematic  development  of  asso¬ 
ciations  ”  which,  according  to  James,  has  the  greatest 
strengthening  effect,  is  about  as  helpful  in  our  present  problem 
as  in  the  teaching  of  the  multiplication  table.  Associate,  as 
one  of  my  students  did,  inherit  with  heredity^  and  derive 
hcridity.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  real  reason  for  the  sys¬ 
tematizing  of  spelling, — altho,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this 
particular  instance,  association  of  pronunciation  with  letters 
would  have  solved  the  difficulty. 

The  result  of  experimentation  on  a  group  of  poor  spellers 
in  a  college  freshman  class  shows  poor  quality  of  memory 
more  or  less  responsible  for  about  sixty- five  per  cent,  of  those 
tested,  including  the  most  obstinate  case  of  “  bad  speller  “ 
that  I  ever  encountered.  Such  memories  are  fading.  The 
complaint  that  “  bad  spelling  runs  in  the  family  ”  may  often 
be  reducible  to — weak  retentiveness  of  certain  brain-areas  runs 
in  the  family. 

The  subject  of  types  of  memory,  or  imagery,  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  is,  it  seems,  a  field  of  psychological  research 
in  which  much  remains  to  be  done.  Motor,  visual,  and  audi¬ 
tory  types  are  usually  considered,  existing  always  in  com¬ 
bination,  with  some  such  general  predominance  in  the  subject 
as  is  indicated  by  the  terms  motor-visual  or  motor-auditory. 
The  visualizer,  for  example,  is  one  whose  visual  images  are 
most  accurate  and  most  readily  recalled,  tho,  oddly  enough, 
not  always  those  most  generally  employed.  The  more  fun¬ 
damental  types  seem  to  be  the  visual  and  motor. 

In  the  process  of  learning  to  spell,  the  motor  type  takes 
the  form  mainly  of  vocalization.  Visual  imagery  constantly 
recurs  in  the  motor  process,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  rule 
out  at  any  time  all  vocalization  in  the  visual  process;  where 
one  fails  the  other  is  intensified  in  support  of  memory,  and 
they  seem  to  depend  largely  on  each  other.  Auditory  imagery 
is  weak  and  fragmentary  in  function,  and  is  even  suspected 
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by  some  investigators  of  being  a  delusion.  Many  who  seem 
to  be  auditory  are  really  motor  types,  dependent  on  rhythms 
and  on  incipient  articulatory  feelings  from  the  throat.®  Pure 
auditory  imagery  is  most  rare;  it  is  the  image-type  of 
the  great  musicians,  like  Beethoven,  and  is  present  in  some 
degree  in  all  persons  who  are  able  to  remember  voices  and 
melodies.  Kuhlmann  concludes  that,  in  the  cases  which  he 
investigated,  “  The  auditory  imagery  must  have  been  often 
extraordinarily  incomplete.  ...  It  could  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  voluntarily  controlled  directly,  but  only  thru  the  motor 
processes,  or  thru  visual  imagery  in  some  instances.  Thru 
these  aids  the  sound  was  recalled  fragment  by  fragment,  leav¬ 
ing  usually  large  gaps  to  be  filled  in  by  motor  representatives 
alone.”  ®  Pohlman  notes  that  in  auditory  presentation  of 
material  it  is  possible  for  the  subject  to  substitute  visual 
imagery.  The  heard  word  may  be  at  once  visualized,  and 
the  visual  image  instead  of  the  sound  fixt  in  the  memory. 
Hawkins  and  Pohlman  show  auditory  presentation  to 
be  better  in  the  case  of  familiar  words,  visual  with  unfamiliar, 
and  visual  generally  better  for  adults.  Both  experimenters 
lay  this  in  part  to  the  predominance  of  auditory  imagery  in 
the  mind  of  the  child  who  can  talk,  but  to  whom  writing 
means  nothing.  The  adult  uses  visual  symbols  much  more 
than  auditory.  It  seems  to  be  generally  true  that  the  motor 
and  auditory  imagery  are  strongest  in  children,  beginning  to 
decline  about  the  time  the  line  for  visual  begins  to  rise — 
that  is,  at  what  is  known  as  the  first  onset  of  puberty,  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  Professor  Spindler  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  over-emphasis  on  visual  methods  of  presenta¬ 
tion  by  suggesting  that  the  visual  type  is  most  common,  espe- 

*  A  very  good  example  of  the  importance  of  this  second  sort  of  motor 
memory  process  is  given  by  the  method  used  in  the  speech  instruction  of 
deaf  mutes. 

*  Kuhlmann,  On  the  analysis  of  auditory  memory  consciousness,  Amer¬ 
ican  journal  of  psychology,  April,  1909. 

Hawkins,  Experiments  on  memory  types.  Psychological  review,  Vol. 
4,  pp.  285,  294. 

“  Pohlman,  Experimentalle  Beitrage  zur  Lehre  von  Gedachtnis. 

Professor  Spindler,  Memory  types  in  spelling.  Education,  vol.  28,  p.  i75- 
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cially  among  girls  and  women,  and  that  it  is  therefore  the 
predominant  type  among  teachers.  A  sounder  explanation, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  fact  that  teachers  are  adults.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  any  type  can  be  shown  to  be  char¬ 
acteristic  of  either  sex. 

Whatever  the  memory  type,  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  subject  if  he  is  taught  to  recall  each  word  immediately 
after  it  has  been  presented  to  him.^®  Experience  shows  that 
the  recalling  of  a  word  after  some  hours  or  even  days — 
delayed  recall — is  also  of  great  value.  But  from  the  results 
obtained  the  factor  of  immediate  recall,  a  form  of  course  of 
repetition,  is  the  most  important  one  in  the  learning  process. 
Physiologically  considered  this  recall  of  attention  to  the  word 
seems  to  grave  the  image  deeper  in  the  recording  tissues. 

Attention  is  vitally  related  to  memory  from  beginning  to 
end  of  the  learning  process.  Inattention  results  from  defec¬ 
tive  end-organs,  from  malnutrition,  from  the  use  of  unsuit¬ 
able  methods  of  presenting  material — such  as  purely  visual 
presentation  to  little  children  or  to  a  motor-auditory  subject — 
and  in  some  instances  from  nervous  inhibition.  Some  momen¬ 
tary  stoppage  of  the  associated  pathways  in  the  cortex  checks 
the  attempt  at  recall.  After  spending  twenty  seconds  in  mem¬ 
orizing  visually  a  list  of  eight  nonsense  syllables,  one  nervous 
girl  recalled  the  first  incorrectly,  two  others  correctly,  and 
then  declared  she  could  remember  no  more.  After  a  few 
minutes’  conversation  she  picked  up  her  pencil,  wrote  four 
more  syllables  and  corrected  the  first.  Similarly  some  chil¬ 
dren  whose  dictation  spelling  is  very  bad  will  spell  the  same 
words  correctly  a  little  later.  A  sort  of  inattention,  due  to 
what  might  be  called  mental  laziness,  sometimes  prevents  the 
subject  from  gaining  a  correct  initial  impression  of  a  word. 
Inattention,  or  brevity  of  attention,  occurs  in  the  disposition 
of  some  persons  to  go  off,  as  the  experimenters  say,  at  half 
cock.  The  results  are  usually  called  careless,  but  are  due  to 
an  inherent  disposition  to  react  before  the  stimulating  process 

E.  E.  Abbott,  On  the  analysis  of  the  memory  function  in  orthography, 
Illinois  University  Investigation. 
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is  completed.  The  reaction  time,  that  is,  is  very  quick.  The 
subject,  for  instance,  pronounces  and  spells  rhyme  when  the 
word  seen  was  rhythm. 

The  results  of  a  series  of  tests  of  a  group  of  unusually  poor 
spellers  in  a  college  freshman  class  show  21  per  cent  hampered 
by  sense  deficiencies,  28  per  cent,  particularly  bright  students, 
64  per  cent,  weak  memories — particularly  where  visual  im¬ 
agery  was  the  sort  chiefly  employed  by  the  student.  The 
majority  of  this  third  class  seem  to  be  affected  by  unintelli¬ 
gent  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools — or  by  no  teaching 
at  all.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  child  left  to  himself 
will  learn  spelling,  or  anything  else,  in  the  easiest  and  most 
effective  way.  In  several  cases  it  was  found  by  test  that 
motor  imagery  was  strongest  in  subjects  who  had  been  so 
taught  or  had  so  taught  themselves  that  they  depended  on 
a  weak  visual  memory'.  The  bright  girls  belonged  to  a  class 
of  motors,  either  visual  or  auditory,  known  as  non-verbal,  in 
which  the  word  is  not  remembered  as  such  but  as  some  other 
form  of  idea.  They  pass  so  directly  from  the  concrete  im¬ 
pression  to  the  building  up  of  ideas  in  schematic  fashion, 
either  visual  or  motor,  that  the  attention  does  not  dwell 
long  enough  on  the  word  to  produce  a  clear  impression  of 
its  elements.  Such  persons  are  at  a  certain  disadvantage, 
but  they  rid  themselves  of  a  good  deal  of  the  red  tape  of 
thinking  and  are  comparatively  rare.  They  fall  back  on 
association  to  enforce  memory.  In  the  case  of  a  test  on 
nonsense  syllables — devised  to  separate  as  far  as  possible  the 
associative  process  from  the  memorizing — one  subject  re¬ 
membered  the  syllables  mizv  gal  rop  by  the  imagined  threat 
mine  gal!  rope!  and  recalled  them  as  min  gal  rope.  She  has 
been  most  helped  by  rules  and  the  study  of  derivations,  both 
methods  of  questionable  value  in  ordinary  cases.  “In  a 
word,”  to  quote  Professor  Calkins,^^  “  a  good  verbal  memory 
is  an  intellectual  luxury,  not  a  capacity  indispensable  to  vigor¬ 
ous  mental  life.  Great  pains  should,  therefore,  be  taken  to 
stimulate  and  to  cultivate  it,  but  when  an  individual  is  almost 


Introduction  to  psychology,  p.  216. 
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utterly  devoid  of  it,  he  should  not  be  condemned  to  a  life  of 
ceaseless  and  almost  useless  repetition.” 

Reasoning,  applied  to  English  spelling,  has  unfortunate 
results.  It  breaks  down  the  spelling  reflexes ;  the  thing  takes 
a  conscious  turn;  and  a  good  speller  sometimes  degenerates 
before  one’s  eyes.  The  cause  is  often  the  study  of  other  lan¬ 
guages,  especially  when  that  study  is  begun  comparatively  late. 
Rules  and  derivations,  even  the  attracting  of  attention  to  the 
process  of  spelling,  often  produce  or  aggravate  the  disease 
they  were  intended  to  cure. 

The  principal  causes  of  poor  spelling  may  then  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  defective  end-organs,  a  small  factor;  weakness 
or  practical  non-existence  of  verbal  memory,  in  which  case 
the  pursuit  of  spelling  is  comparatively  hopeless,  also  a  small 
factor;  weak  retentiveness  of  memory,  particularly  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  the  case  of  spelling  as  little  help  can  be  had  from 
associations;  emphasis  on  the  phonetic  and  associative  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  language,  which  is  almost  fatal;  a  very  great 
waste  of  interest  and  energy^  caused  by  poor  adaptation  of 
sense-material  to  the  type  of  the  speller;  and  a  general  careless 
attitude  on  the  part  of  students,  arising  from  the  popular 
unrest  on  the  subject  of  spelling. 

What  can  be  done  to  improve  conditions?  Whose  is  the 
responsibility?  If  we  set  aside  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  language  and  in  the  students,  the  responsibility  for  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  lies  largely  with  the  educators  of  this  country. 
By  that  term  is  meant,  not  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools, 
but  the  teachers  of  the  teachers.  The  methods  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  which  must  bear  the  spelling  burden,  are 
in  many  localities  bad  beyond  belief  on  account  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  to  be  attacked. 
In  many  cases  there  is  not  even  sufficient  attention  paid  to 
the  subject  to  insure  the  preserv’ation  and  application  of  purely 
empirical  knowledge.  Conditions  are  such  that  J.  M.  Rice, 
writing  not  long  ago  in  the  Forum  on  The  futility  of  the  spell¬ 
ing  grind,  finds  that  previous  training  makes  little  difference — 
that  in  the  eighth  grade  training  received  in  the  lower  grades 
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has  little  or  no  effect.  He  insists  that  he  finds  no  relation 
between  methods  and  results.  Results  are  the  same  under  all 
methods.  In  other  words,  the  results  are  bad  under  all 
methods — with  an  obvious  deduction  concerning  the  methods. 
His  conclusion  that  maturity  is  a  greater  factor  than  any 
method  may  very  likely  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  teaching  and  most  of  the  presentation  of  material 
apart  from  teaching,  that  is,  the  printed  word,  appeal  to  the 
visual  imagery,  which  develops  with  maturity.  The  teachers, 
themselves  visualizers,  use  visualizing  methods  with  children 
whose  auditory  and  motor  imagery  is  the  proper  point  of 
attack. 

Complaints  to  the  newspapers  sometimes  contain  a  grain 
of  wheat  in  the  chaff.  The  one  before  me,  from  the  New 
York  Times,  November  3,  1909,  is  entitled  ”  Bad  spellers, 
Fault  lies  in  vogue  of  teaching  words  without  regard  to 
letters.”  In  general,  I  should  say,  the  fault  in  the  past  has 
lain  in  teaching  reading,  and  letting  it  go  at  that.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  words  as  wholes,  particularly  for  types  not  strongly  visual, 
is  almost  useless  from  the  point  of  view  of  learning  to  spell. 
If  the  letters  are  not  the  point  of  interest  they  will  not  be 
remembered.  Teaching  reading  and  spelling  together  by  the 
phonetic  method  is  death  on  spelling — ^there  is  no  other  ade¬ 
quate  phrase.  It  is  likely  to  have  the  curious  and  exasperating 
effect  on  some  children  of  producing  the  right  letters  in 
the  wrong  order.  For  alter  and  pillow,  in  the  second  grade, 
I  have  received  atler  and  powill.  This  sort  of  analysis 
distracts  the  visual  type  by  adding  to  the  material,  and  is  no 
sort  of  guide  to  the  vocalizers.  I  suppose  no  one  disapproves 
of  an  intelligent  use  of  the  phonetic  systems  of  teaching 
reading. 

Another  fault  we  often  encounter  is  the  attempt  to  teach 
spelling  by  a  language  lesson.  Now  looking  up  a  word  in 
the  dictionary,  learning  its  definition,  and  putting  it  into  use 
correctly  is  good  training — in  vocabulary.  Experiment  has 
proved  it  practically  useless  as  a  means  of  teaching  spelling. 
It  is  also  pretty  well  established  that  the  teaching  of  rules 
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and  derivations  is  of  little  use.  I  have  found  them  useful  in 
the  case  of  young  women  who  could  not  spell,  especially  non¬ 
verbal  types,  but  consider  them  bewildering  and  unsettling 
rather  than  beneficial  in  the  case  of  children. 

I  have  been  interested  in  noticing  the  curious  stand  of  some 
writers  on  spelling  who  do  throw  the  emphasis  where  it 
belongs,  on  memory  processes.  For  instance :  “  The  spell¬ 

ing  of  each  word  must  be  learned  by  an  act  of  sheer  memory, 
reasoning  must  be  subdued  ” ;  “  The  child  becomes  a  blind  and 
slavish  follower  of  authority,  and  gets  the  idea  that  reason 
is  a  bad  guide  ” ;  words  “  must  simply  be  learned  by  brute 
force,  without  any  reason.”  As  reasoning  in  the  pedagogical 
sense  has  little  place  in  the  mental  processes  of  children  under 
fourteen,  and  as  the  ideal  time  for  the  bulk  of  the  teaching 
of  spelling  is  while  the  memory  processes  are  strongest,  the 
child  is  extremely  unlikely  to  get  an  idea  that  reason  is  a  bad 
guide,  for  he  depends  on  it  for  very  little  of  his  learning. 
He  is,  in  the  main,  in  the  acquiring  stage.  The  greatest  ob¬ 
jection  to  sheer  memorizing  seems  to  be  that  it  involves  toil. 
There  seems  still  to  be  abroad  the  notion  Newman  complained 
of,  that  “  Learning  is  to  be  without  exertion,  without  atten¬ 
tion,  without  toil.”  It  is  true  that  association  is  of  little 
help  in  English  spelling,  also  that  it  is  to  be  regretted;  but 
that  does  not  alter  the  facts  that  we  have  the  spelling,  that 
there  is  some  reason  for  keeping  it,  and  that  it  has  to  be 
taught.  And  the  task  after  all  is  not  impossible.  Chinese 
characters — I  am  not  advocating  them — are  learned  in  in¬ 
credible  numbers;  doubtless  because  a  good  all-round  mixt 
method,  motor-auditory-visual,  is  used. 

In  one  good  normal  school  where  there  is  an  unsystematic 
but  earnest  attempt  to  teach  spelling  some  enlightening  work 
is  done.  In  the  primary  grades  the  teacher  writes  a  few 
words  on  the  board,  four  to  six,  talks  to  the  children  about 
them,  has  them  look  at  the  words,  covers  them  and  has  them 
spelled,  finally  erases  and  has  them  written  on  paper,  the 
teacher  giving  the  word  in  a  sentence  and  then  pronouncing 
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it  again,  as:  I  see  a  blue  bird.  Bird.  Professor  Calkins 
says :  “  One  should  visualize,  or  repeat,  or  listen  to  the 

words  to  be  remembered,  according  as  one’s  memory  is  visual, 
‘  motor,’  or  auditory ;  indeed  one  should  ordinarily  employ 
all  three  methods,  since  most  people’s  images  are  of  what  is 
called  the  mixed  type.”  We  might  add,  and  since  in  a  large 
class  it  is  impossible  to  pay  attention  to  particular  types. 
This  method  of  the  normal  school  teacher  makes  use  of 
“  visual,  ‘  motor,’  and  auditory  memory,”  rather  too  much 
visual,  perhaps,  and  too  little  motor.  The  defining  and  asso¬ 
ciating  element  has  practically  no  effect  on  spelling  except  as 
it  attracts  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  word.  The  use 
of  recall  is  good,  but  in  this  grade  as  in  later  ones  there  is 
hardly  sufficient  repetition  to  insure  fixt  memory.  It  should 
be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  more  words  are  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  first  fifteen  minutes  after  learning,  than  in  the 
month  which  follows. In  the  fourth  grade  dictation  of 
words  comes  in  review  at  the  end  of  the  week.  In  the  sixth 
grade  eight  words  are  given.  Four  words  are  pronounced 
and  spelled  one  at  a  time  and  put  into  sentences;  the  children 
study  a  minute,  close  book,  stand,  pronounce  and  spell  the 
group  from  memory.  The  second  four  are  taken  up  in  the 
same  way.  Then  the  teacher  goes  quickly  around  the  class 
calling  children  to  spell.  Later  the  words  are  dictated.  Visual 
material  is  less  pronounced  here;  recall  is  very  prominent. 
In  the  seventh  grade  a  great  deal  of  what  is  properly  language 
work  is  done;  this,  if  the  experimenters  are  right,  is  a  waste 
of  time  so  far  as  spelling  is  concerned.  Twelve  words  from 
the  book  are  pronounced  and  spelled  in  concert.  They  are 
then  looked  up  in  dictionaries,  classified  as  to  parts  of  speech, 
and  defined.  Twelve  sentences  are  then  made.  In  class, 
words  and  meanings  are  given  orally,  and  the  words  written. 
There  is  very  little  here  to  call  attention  to  the  letter  elements 
of  the  word.  A  retentive  memory,  predominantly  visual, 
would  spell  correctly  under  this  method.  In  this  school  spell- 

”  Introduction  to  psychology,  p.  214. 

”  Professor  Calkins,  Introduction  to  psychology,  p.  212. 
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ing  as  such  is  compulsory  in  eight  grades,  and  is  taught  in  the 
ninth. 

The  following  method  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  in 
which  wise  and  unwise  elements  are  mixt.  The  words,  a 
list  of  gradually  increasing  length,  are  written  on  the  black¬ 
board  in  the  morning.  No  particular  time  is  set  for  mem¬ 
orizing  them;  they  are  there  to  be  lookt  at,  repeated,  recalled, 
thru  the  morning.  At  the  close  of  the  session  the  class  is 
expected  to  write  the  list  from  memory.  This  method  as 
applied  had  one  serious  fault :  the  children  were  not  allowed 
to  move  their  lips  in  learning.  It  is  true  that  children  vocal- 
lizing  are  likely  to  make  a  noise,  but  prohibiting  it  hampers 
the  vocal-auditory  type  seriously,  and  all  mixt  types  to  some 
extent. 

In  Miss  Abbott’s  paper  on  On  the  analysis  of  the  memory 
function  in  orthography  a  careful  summary  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  obtained  from  experimentation,  on  trained  adult  ob¬ 
servers,  is  made.  I.  Visual  presentation  is  more  favorable 
for  this  kind  of  material  (words)  than  auditory,  largely 
because  in  most  cases  auditory, material  must  be  visualized  as 
it  is  heard,  and  consequently  involves  a  longer  process.  (This 
would  be  truer  of  the  adults  used  as  subjects  than  of  children.) 
II.  Vocalization  enters  into  the  learning  process  rather  more 
than  into  the  recall  process.  (The  small  boy  who  learns  his 
lesson  by  mouthing  it  eliminates  or  minimizes  vocalization 
when  writing  the  word  at  dictation.)  The  most  favorable 
means  of  employing  vocalization  is  in  the  pronunciation  of 
syllables.  The  attempt  to  pronounce  the  letters  is  too  dis¬ 
tracting  to  the  visual  type;  the  attempt  to  inhibit  vocalization 
altogether  is  distracting  for  the  mixt  vocal-auditory  and  visual 
types.  Syllable  pronunciation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  aid 
in  both  cases.  III.  Indication  of  pronunciation  and  spacing 
into  syllables  is  an  aid  to  learning.  To  the  strongly  visual 
type,  however,  the  distraction  caused  by  increased  visual 
material  will  overbalance  the  aid  received  in  vocalizing.  IV. 
Simultaneous  exposure  is  more  favorable  for  immediate  re¬ 
call  than  successive  exposure,  but  results  for  delayed  recall 
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are  better  for  successive  exposure.  (For  instance,  a  poem  can 
be  most  easily  learned  for  reproduction  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  by  reading  it  over  several  times  from  beginning 
to  end.  If  it  is  to  be  made  a  permanent  acquisition  it  must, 
by  most  persons,  be  studied  verse  by  verse,  stanza  by  stanza.) 
V.  It  is  a  great  advantage  if  the  subject  be  allowed  to  recall 
each  word  immediately  after  it  has  been  presented  to  him. 
Results  are  better  both  for  immediate  and  delayed  recall  when 
this  is  done.  In  fact,  from  the  results  obtained  in  all  the 
series  of  experiments  the  factor  of  immediate  recall  is  the 
most  important  one  in  the  learning  process. 

“  Department  teaching,”  with  its  concentration  of  interest, 
may  lead  to  an  early  systematizing  and  rationalizing  of  the 
teaching  of  spelling.  Is  it  to  be  given  over  to  the  teacher  of 
reading  or  of  “  language  ”  ?  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  of 
our  over-responsible  teachers-in-general  that  they  will  do  more 
than  teach  as  they  are  directed  or  as  their  experience  has 
happened  to  lead  them.  The  work  must  be  done  by  the 
normal  schools,  and  the  educators.  The  latter,  in  turn,  can 
not  go  into  the  laboratories  and  do  the  work  of  the  trained 
psychologist,  tho  they  can  often  supply  him  with  data.  And 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  psychologist  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
concern  himself  with  that  practical  application  of  his  results 
which  would  involve  him  in  such  undifferentiated  raw  material 
and  such  undiscriminating  lay  use  of  his  cherished  vocabulary. 
The  educators  must  take  up  the  results  of  successful  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  results  of  skilled  experimentation  and  combine 
them  into  a  thoughtful  practise. 

Esther  E.  Shaw 

Vassar  College 
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DISCUSSIONS 

CHANGES  IN  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Last  June  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  adopted  a  new  set  of  regulations 
governing  entrance  to  college  and  graduation  therefrom. 
These  new  regulations  go  into  effect  in  October.  The  move¬ 
ment  toward  a  change  in  the  regulations  began  several  years 
ago  with  some  experiments  conducted  by  Miss  Marion  Tal¬ 
bot,  Dean  of  Women,  among  the  women  students  in  the  col¬ 
leges. 

Dean  Talbot  found  that  much  of  the  listless  drifting  of 
the  women  students  could  be  prevented  and  many  a  rather 
dreary  college  course  of  doubtful  educational  value  could  be 
converted  into  one  of  interest  and  evident  educational  value 
if  each  student  could  be  induced,  early  in  the  course,  to  choose 
a  vocation  and  arrange  her  studies  with  reference  to  it.  The 
experiments  were  very  much  hampered,  however,  by  the  ex¬ 
isting  regulations,  which  compelled  the  students  to  do  much  of 
their  work  in  courses  wholly  unrelated  to  their  vocational  aims. 
The  deans  found  themselves  unable  in  many  cases  to  justify 
this  “  extraneous  ”  work  to  the  students,  and  therefore  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  faculty  for  relief. 

In  response  to  this  appeal,  a  “  curriculum  committee  ”  of  fif¬ 
teen  was  appointed  two  years  ago  to  study  the  situation  and 
make  recommendations.  The  new  regulations  are  the  result 
of  the  work  of  this  committee. 

The  committee  soon  found  a  number  of  things  which  it 
could  not  justify  on  educational  grounds.  For  example,  out 
of  450  students  who  entered  last  October,  150  were  condi¬ 
tioned.  These  conditions  were  mostly  of  two  kinds;  those 
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due  to  shortage  in  foreign  languages,  three  units  being  re¬ 
quired,  and  but  two  offered ;  and  those  due  to  the  presentation 
of  units  like  stenography  and  agriculture,  which  were  not  ac¬ 
cepted  for  entrance  credit  at  the  University.  Most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  presented  fifteen  units  credit,  but  they  were  not  all  of  the 
prescribed  kind.  Yet  the  work  in  college  of  those  who  en¬ 
tered  with  conditions  seemed  quite  as  good  as  that  of  those 
who  entered  without.  It  was  therefore  difficult  to  justify  the 
entrance  requirements  when  the  efficiency  of  the  students  was 
judged  on  the  basis  of  the  way  in  which  they  did  the  work  re¬ 
quired  of  them  in  college. 

One  very  peculiar  condition  was  found  in  the  case  of  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  state  normal  schools  who  came  to  the  College 
of  Education  to  take  two  years’  work  and  get  a  bachelor’s 
degree.  The  normal  schools  require  no  foreign  languages  for 
graduation.  The  University  requires  four  and  a  half  years’ 
work  in  these  languages.  Therefore  these  students  from  the 
normal  schools  often  were  required  to  spend  about  three- 
quarters  of  their  time  in  their  junior  and  senior  years  study¬ 
ing  elementary  French  and  German.  The  bachelor’s  degree 
in  education  was  then  conferred,  on  the  basis  of  professional 
study  in  the  normal  school  and  elementary  French  and  German 
taken  at  the  University. 

Conditions  of  this  sort  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  not  cooperating  with  the  high  schools  and  the 
normal  schools  in  the  best  interests  of  the  students.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  therefore  invited  the  cooperating  schools  to  appoint  five 
representatives  of  the  secondary  schools  to  constitute  with  five 
members  of  the  faculty  a  committee  of  conference.  The  in¬ 
vestigations  of  this  committee  made  clear  the  following  points : 
I.  That  the  secondary  schools  are  unable  to  meet  satisfactorily 
the  just  demands  of  their  communities  and  at  the  same  time 
prepare  students  for  college  according  to  the  old  entrance  re¬ 
quirements.  2.  That  a  pupil  in  the  high  school  can  not  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  college  entrance  requirements  unless  he 
decides  before  the  close  of  his  second  year  that  he  intends  to  go 
to  college.  Many  an  excellent  student  does  not  see  his  way 
clear  to  go  to  college  until  the  end  of  his  high  school  course. 
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and  then  he  finds  the  college  entrance  requirements  an  almost 
impassable  barrier,  altho  he  has  had  an  excellent  high  school 
course  and  one  well  adapted  to  meet  his  individual  needs, 
3.  The  specification  by  the  college  of  specific  subject-matter 
and  methods  of  presenting  it  no  longer  helps  the  high  school; 
on  the  contrary,  it  decidedly  hampers  it.  In  like  manner  ex¬ 
aminations  of  the  ordinary  type  hamper  the  work  of  the  high 
schools.  4.  The  best  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  high  school 
is  the  way  in  which  its  students  do  their  work  in  college. 
The  secondary  schools  welcome  this  kind  of  a  test,  provided 
they  are  left  free  to  develop  efficiency  in  their  students  by  their 
own  methods.  5.  In  order  that  the  secondary  schools  be  free 
to  experiment  and  find  the  methods  and  subjects  best  adapted 
to  develop  socially  efficient  and  scholarly  students,  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  work  accepted  for  college  entrance  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  restriction  of  any  kind;  the  remainder  should 
be  unrestricted  by  details  of  subject-matter  or  method  of 
treatment.  6.  The  colleges  can  strengthen  the  high  schools 
much  more  efficiently  by  the  adequate  preparation  in  college 
of  prospective  high  school  teachers,  than  by  limiting  the  free¬ 
dom  of  these  teachers  by  specifications  of  requirements  which 
the  graduates  of  the  college  are  not  always  able  to  satisfy. 
7.  In  order  that  there  be  real  cooperation  between  high  school 
and  college  and  real  coordination  and  coherence  of  the  work 
in  both,  high  school  principals  and  teachers  should  visit  and 
inspect  college  classes  and  discuss  freely  their  opinions  of  the 
work  done  in  college  with  college  instructors  who  have  vis¬ 
ited  high  schools  and  are  familiar  with  conditions  there. 

That  portion  of  the  new  regulations  which  deals  with  en¬ 
trance  requirements  has  been  framed  to  meet  these  conditions. 
Every  student  is  required  to  present  three  units  of  English  at 
entrance.  The  only  specification  of  the  nature  of  these  three 
units  is  that  the  student  be  able  to  write  and  read  English  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  department  of  English  in  the  uni¬ 
versity.  In  order  to  test  the  students  in  English,  every  one  is 
required  to  continue  work  in  English  for  six  months  in  college. 

Besides  the  three  units  of  English,  each  student  must  present 
seven  units  in  the  standard  high  school  subjects;  viz.,  ancient 
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language,  modern  foreign  language,  mathematics,  history  and 
social  science,  and  science.  At  least  three  of  these  seven  units 
must  be  in  one  of  these  fields,  and  at  least  two  in  another. 
The  student  thus  must  have  a  major  and  a  minor  subject  in 
high  school.  He  is  not  required  to  have  had  work  in  all  these 
fields  of  knowledge  during  his  high  school  course.  He  can 
enter  without  any  foreign  language,  or  without  high-school 
mathematics,  or  without  high-school  science,  or  without  high- 
school  history. 

The  remaining  five  units  required  for  entrance  may  consist 
of  any  work  for  which  the  high  school  from  which  the  student 
comes  gives  credit  toward  its  own  diploma.  This  gives  the 
high  school  complete  control  over  one-third  of  every  student’s 
w  ork,  without  in  any  way  prejudicing  his  preparation  to  enter 
college.  Because  of  the  great  flexibility  of  these  requirements, 
entrance  with  conditions  will  not  be  permitted. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  entrance  “  requirements  ”  furnish 
a  solution  of  the  college  entrance  problem  only  in  the  admin¬ 
istrative  sense.  They  furnish  a  formula  that  can  be  admin¬ 
istered,  and  assure  the  college  of  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build,  without  blocking  the  way  of  a  scientific  study  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  problems  involved.  Their  chief  charm  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  open  the  way  for  a  genuine  cooperative  study  of 
the  yet  unsolved  problems  of  democratic  education,  and  en¬ 
courage  both  school  and  college  to  careful  experiments  in 
methods  and  results  of  teaching. 

There  are  three  important  factors  which  give  confidence  in 
the  success  of  so  free  a  system  of  entrance.  The  first  is  the 
system  of  grading  now  in  use  in  the  university.  For  several 
years  the  university  has  been  using  a  system  of  grading  by 
which  inefficient  students  are  automatically  eliminated  early  in 
their  course.  About  one  hundred  students  have  been  thus 
eliminated  during  each  of  the  past  two  years.  If  the  schools 
send  us  inefficient  students,  these  students  will  not  remain  long 
in  college. 

The  second  factor  is  a  system  of  statistical  comparison  of 
school  and  college  records  devised  and  perfected  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
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onclary  Schools.  Under  the  leadership  of  Professor  C.  H. 
Judd,  this  committee  has  shown  conclusively  that  a  suitable 
comparison  of  the  school  and  the  college  records  of  the  pupils 
who  go  from  one  to  the  other  furnishes  a  perfectly  impersonal 
and  reliable  comparison  of  the  relative  efficiencies  of  the  school 
and  the  college.  The  North  Central  Association  has  made 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  such  records  part  of  its 
regular  work,  and  the  University  of  Chicago  is  introducing 
this  method  into  its  own  system  of  bookkeeping.  Hereafter 
schools  that  send  students  to  Chicago  will  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  these  records.  These  records  work  both  ways — they 
enable  one  to  discover  inefficient  work  in  the  college  as  well  as 
in  the  schools. 

The  third  factor  is  an  invitation  recently  sent  out  by  the 
university  to  the  principals  and  teachers  of  cooperating  schools 
to  visit  those  university  classes  in  which  the  work  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  high  school  work.  The  high  school  men  are  in¬ 
vited  to  have  their  suggestions  and  criticisms  ready  for  pres¬ 
entation  at  a  conference  called  for  the  purpose  next  April. 

The  new  regulations  for  the  college  work  are  also  very 
simple,  and  constitute  what  must  be  called  only  an  admin¬ 
istrative  solution  of  the  problem.  Each  student  must  continue 
during  his  freshman  year  one  of  the  subjects  which  he  has 
taken  in  high  school.  Before  the  end  of  his  second  year, 
each  student  must  have  taken,  either  in  high  school  or  in  col¬ 
lege,  at  least  two  years’  work  in  history  and  economics,  in 
mathematics,  in  science;  he  must  also  be  able  to  read  well  one 
of  the  modern  foreign  languages. 

As  special  work  for  a  degree,  each  student  does  three  years 
of  coherent  and  progressive  work  in  one  subject,  and  two  years 
of  the  same  sort  of  work  in  another.  The  curriculum  commit¬ 
tee  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  defining  series  of  courses  that 
may  be  used  in  satisfying  these  requirements.  It  is  proposed 
to  recognize  not  only  three  years’  w'ork  in  one  department, 
but  also  three  years  of  properly  coordinated  work  in  several 
departments.  This  plan,  it  will  be  noted,  not  only  cares  for 
the  student;  it  also  offers  large  possibilities  of  encouraging 
interdepartmental  cooperation. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  new 
regulations  are  not  intended  either  to  increase  the  number  of 
students  or  to  lower  the  standards  of  the  university.  They 
are  an  administrative  solution  of  pending  educational  prob¬ 
lems,  and  are  intended  to  bring  the  high  school  and  the  college 
together  in  a  cooperative,  scientific,  and  experimental  study 
of  their  common  problems  of  democratic  education. 

C.  R.  Mann 

The  University  of  Chicago 


A  SUGGESTED  REQUIREMENT  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  HISTORY 

It  has  come  to  be  generally  accepted  that  it  is  highly 
desirable,  if  not  essential,  that  the  college  teacher  of  history 
possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  degree  has 
acquired  a  distinct  utilitarian  value  as  a  means  of  academic 
advancement:  failure  to  obtain  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  bar  to 
professional  progress.  It  might  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
the  work  prescribed  for  the  degree  is  calculated  to  prepare 
the  student  who  receives  it  for  the  career  which  he  intends 
to  follow.  Law  schools  aim  to  turn  out  students  qualified 
for  the  work  of  the  bar;  schools  of  forestry  seek  to  develop 
practical  foresters.  Were  it  not  so  they  would  have  slight 
reason  for  existence.  Is  the  student  who  has  received  the 
doctor’s  degree  in  history  qualified  to  practise  his  profession  ? 
Certainly  most  of  those  who  acquire  this  distinction  expect 
to  earn  their  bread  by  teaching.  Have  they  learned  anything 
about  teaching?  The  fact  is  that  the  course  which  the  pros¬ 
pective  teacher  has  taken,  the  work  which  he  has  done, 
appears  to  have  been  planned  under  the  assumption  that  he 
would  gain  his  livelihood  by  research,  by  writing  history. 
Of  the  majority  of  those  who  annually  receive  the  doctorate 
in  history  in  our  universities  this  is  certainly  not  true.  They 
will  teach. 

How  they  will  teach  depends  upon  themselves.  It  is  a  sad 
fact  that  after  spending  several  years  in  preliminary  training 
the  young  teacher  just  entering  upon  his  profession  has  not 
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learned  the  A  B  C  of  his  work.  He  knows  nothing  of  the 
problems  of  education,  tho  he  calls  himself  an  educator;  he 
is  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  the  art  of  teaching,  tho  he 
is  called  a  teacher.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  teachers,  like 
'poets,  are  born.  Some  men  are  natural  teachers.  But,  unless 
he  knows  by  intuition,  the  young  teacher  learns  how  to  teach, 
if  he  ever  does  learn  it,  slowly  and  painfully.  He  flounders 
about  in  the  classroom,  makes  crude  mistakes,  tries  out  the¬ 
ories  of  his  own,  fails  to  hold  the  attention  or  inspire  the 
interest  of  his  students.  Slowly,  if  he  is  tactful  and  given 
to  self-examination  and  criticism,  he  corrects  mistakes,  aban¬ 
dons  old  methods,  adopts  new  ones,  studies  his  classes,  learns 
how  to  hold  their  attention,  to  be  interesting,  perhaps  even 
inspiring, — in  short,  becomes  a  good  teacher.  But  the  process 
has  been  long  and  arduous,  discouraging  at  times,  yes,  even 
mortifying.  No  hand,  moreover,  was  stretched  forth  to  help, 
no  kindly  crttic  was  near  to  point  out  mistakes  and  suggest 
remedies.  He  was  left  face  to  face  with  his  classes  to  sink  or 
swim. 

And  what  was  his  preparation  ?  What  work  was  he  obliged 
to  perform,  what  apprenticeship  did  he  serve  for  admission 
to  the  gild?  What  were  the  requirements  for  the  degree? 
Several  advanced  courses  offered  by  eminent  specialists  on 
periods  and  subjects  in  which  they  were  particularly  inter¬ 
ested;  a  couple  of  seminar  courses  in  which  he  worked  under 
the  direction  of  the  professor  and  learned  historical  method, 
and  as  the  culmination  of  the  whole  a  thesis  embodying  the 
results  of  original  investigation  and,  let  us  say,  examining 
minutely  the  facts  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  obscure  medieval 
popes  and  conclusively  proving  that  the  old  view  of  the 
worthy  in  question  is  entirely  erroneous.  He  has  been  care¬ 
fully  trained  in  method,  he  is  familiar  with  the  paraphernalia 
of  bibliography  and  historiography.  He  is  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  library,  and  quite  at  home  at  the  seminar  table. 
Imagine  him  in  the  classroom,  called  upon  to  teach  the  history 
of  Europe  to  a  class  of  young  men!  Can  he  interest,  can 
he  teach  them?  If  he  can,  he  owes  it,  certainly  in  no  direct 
way  to  his  technical  training.  He  was  not  required,  probably 
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not  even  urged  to  give  any  study  or  thought  to  the  subject  of 
education  or  the  practical  problems  of  teaching.  The  can¬ 
didate  for  a  certificate  to  teach  the  common  branches  in  the 
evening  schools  of  New  York  is  required,  I  believe,  to  show 
some  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  psychology. 
The  candidate  for  the  doctor’s  degree  may  be  blissfully  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  entire  subject.  He  is  on  intimate  terms  with 
records  and  documents ;  with  men,  and  he  must  now  face  men, 
he  is  ill  at  ease.  No  wonder  we  have  failures. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  depreciate  the  work  done 
in  the  graduate  schools.  Train  students  in  method,  teach 
them  how  to  investigate,  fill  them  with  enthusiasm  to  advance 
the  bounds  of  knowledge;  but  remember  that  if  they  engage 
in  what  is  called  productive  work,  in  most  cases,  at  all  events, 
it  will  be  apart  from  the  regular  and  necessary  work  whereby 
they  earn  their  bread.  It  will  be  the  work  of  evenings,  off 
hours,  or  vacations,  after  the  day’s  work  is  done.  It  is 
altogether  desirable  that  the  teacher  engage  in  such  work, 
both  for  its  own  sake,  and  because  it  will  improve  his  teach¬ 
ing.  No  one  would  deny  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
man  who  has  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  a  subject,  acquired 
by  a  direct  contact  with  the  original  sources,  will  teach  it 
better  than  he  who  lacks  such  knowledge.  Most  teachers 
would  go  further  and  admit  that  the  appreciation  and  feeling 
for  history  acquired  by  research  in  special  subjects  are  of  no  in¬ 
considerable  benefit  to  them  in  the  teaching  of  subjects  which 
have  no  direct  connection  with  their  particular  fields.  The 
reason  why  scholars  of  distinction  are  sometimes  not  good 
teachers  is  not  because  they  know  too  much,  but  because  they 
know  too  little — about  teaching. 

Some  forty  years  ago  Seeley,  deploring  the  lack  of  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  lamented  the  fact  that  the 
tutors,  usually  men  of  marked  capability,  were  so  completely 
absorbed  in  the  routine  of  teaching  that  they  had  no  leisure 
for  productive  work.  Scholarship  and  teaching,  he  argued, 
help  each  other.  “  Where  the  spirit  of  original  inquiry  is 
most  active  among  the  teachers,  there  the  teaching  is  best 
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.  .  .  in  a  University  education  and  learning  can  only  flourish 
together.”  But  Seeley’s  plea  for  scholarship  is  not  greatly 
needed  today,  at  least  not  among  college  teachers  of  history 
trained  under  the  present  r%ime.  There  is  no  danger  that 
those  of  them  who  are  ambitious  will  neglect  production  for 
teaching.  Never  was  Carlyle’s  injunction  taken  in  more 
deadly  earnest  than  by  the  doctor  in  history  today :  “  Produce! 
Produce!  Were  it  but  the  pitifulest  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
a  product,  produce  it  in  God’s  name!  ’Tis  the  utmost  thou 
hast  in  thee;  out  with  it  then.”  There  is  a  real  danger,  how¬ 
ever,  that  teaching  will  be  neglected  for  production.  That 
in  very  many  cases  this  is  actually  happening  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  open  secret  among  brethren  of  the  gild  that 
productive  work  is  the  surest  and  quickest  road  to  pro¬ 
fessional  advancement.  Flat  failure  as  a  teacher  is  not,  it 
is  true,  approved, — if  it  happens  to  be  known  to  the  head 
of  the  department  or  the  other  authorities.  But  mediocrity, 
if  combined  with  productive  activity,  is  not  only  tolerated 
but  rewarded.  Personal  success  depends  not  upon  the  fidelity 
and  efficiency  with  which  the  day’s  work  is  done,  the  work 
for  which  salaty  is  paid;  but  upon  the  outside  work.  The 
inevitable  happens.  Time  and  energ}'  go  into  research;  the 
preparation,  study,  and  thought  necessary  for  effective  teach¬ 
ing  are  neglected.  Teaching  itself  becomes  a  necessary 
drudgery,  to  which  the  teacher  is  subjected  by  an  unkind  fate, 
to  be  done  in  a  perfunctory  way.  Is  it  strange  that  not  all 
college  students  are  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of 
history  ? 

The  ethical  standard  of  many  teachers  is  lamentably  low. 
The  work  for  which  they  are  paid  is  often  regarded  as  little 
better  than  a  waste  of  time;  students’  needs  are  not  considered, 
no  attention  is  paid  to  the  presentation  of  the  subject;  the 
student  is  fortunate  if  his  test  papers  are  ever  read.  What 
would  become  of  the  physician  who  took  this  view  of  his 
patient,  or  the  patient?  It  requires  no  little  moral  courage 
for  the  young  teacher  to  be  conscientious  and  faithful,  when 
he  knows  that  is  not  the  road  to  success. 
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We  need  to  do  something  to  rescue  college  teaching  from 
the  slough  into  which  it  has  fallen.  Young  teachers  need  to 
be  told  that  it  is  in  no  wise  beneath  their  dignity,  that  it  is 
quite  worth  their  while,  to  be  good  teachers.  They  should 
be  made  to  know,  if  their  own  ethical  sense  does  not  tell  them 
so,  that  their  students  can  not  be  mercilessly  offered  up  on 
the  sacrificial  altar  of  productive  scholarship.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  the  mere  textbook  teacher.  He  has  no  more  place  in  a 
college  than  in  a  university.  But  the  man  who  aspires  to 
be  a  real  teacher,  to  be  widely  read,  to  do  some  independent 
thinking,  to  prepare  himself  conscientiously,  to  stimulate  his 
students  and  to  arouse  their  enthusiasm,  should  not  be  forced 
to  forego  his  ideals  and  lower  his  standards  to  secure  per¬ 
sonal  advancement.  He  should  not  be  tempted  to  be  an  in¬ 
different  teacher  in  order  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  scholar¬ 
ship.  There  will  be  some  time  after  the  day’s  work  is  done 
for  production,  there  will  be  vacations.  Strong  men,  and 
only  they  who  are  fit  for  production,  will  find  opportunities. 

If  the  teaching  of  history  is  ‘  >  be  raised,  and  the  quality 
of  our  teachers  improved,  is  not  enough  for  the  college 
authorities  to  say  to  the  young  man  trained  under  the  present 
system:  “  Be  a  good  teacher  and  we  will  reward  you.”  The 
work  should  begin  in  the  graduate  school.  Some  time  should 
be  given  to  the  subject  of  education,  to  the  practical  problems 
of  teaching.  Nor  need  it  be  feared  that  this  would  result 
in  the  production  of  stereotyped  pedagogues.  If  the  can¬ 
didate  for  the  doctor’s  degree  in  history  were  required  to  give 
some  thought  and  study  to  what  is  going  to  be  his  life  work, 
he  would  not  then  be  turned  loose  without  chart  or  compass 
to  learn  the  elements  of  that  work  by  victimizing  successive 
classes  of  students,  or  to  become  a  permanently  bad  teacher. 
The  graduate  school  should  continue  to  teach  historical 
method;  it  should  hold  aloft  the  highest  ideals  of  scholarship; 
but  it  should  also  make  some  effort  to  show  its  students  how 
to  teach. 

Robert  Livingston  Schuyler 

Columbia  University 
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REVIEWS 

Columbia  University  lectures.  Lectures  on  literature.  New  York:  The 
Columbia  University  Press,  1911.  $2.00  net. 

In  this  volume  eighteen  teachers  of  literature  in  Columbia 
University,  emulating  the  scientific  series  of  two  years  ago, 
have  united  in  an  apologia  pro  arte  sna.  The  idea  was  a  happy 
one,  and  the  sec[uence  of  eighteen  lectures  is,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  well  planned  and  well  manned.  There  is  an  opening  lec¬ 
ture  on  Approaches  to  literature,”  by  Professor  Brander 
Matthews,  and  a  closing  lecture  on  “  Literary  criticism,”  by 
Professor  Spingarn.  The  remaining  contributions  are  classi¬ 
fied  under  the  four  heads,  “  Oriental  literatures  ”  (Professors 
Gottheil,  Jackson,  and  Hirth),  “Classical  literatures”  (Pro¬ 
fessors  Perry  and  McCrea),  “Literary  epochs”  (Professors 
Lawrence,  Fletcher,  Erskine,  and  Page),  and  “  Modern  litera¬ 
tures,”  the  last-named  rubric  naturally  covering  the  largest 
number  of  subdivisions  and  including  all  of  the  important 
European  tongues  except  the  Scandinavian.  Thus  “  Italian 
literature  in  the  eighteenth  century  ”  is  treated  by  Professor 
Speranza,  “  Spanish  literature  ”  by  Professor  Todd,  “  English 
literature  ”  by  Professor  Thorndike,  “  French  literature  ”  by 
Professor  Cohn,  “  German  literature  ”  by  Professor  Thomas, 
and  “  Russian  literature  ”  by  Mr.  Joffe.  The  division  closes 
with  a  lecture  by  Professor  Trent  on  the  “  Cosmopolitan  out¬ 
look.” 

As  might  be  expected  when  so  many  hands  are  laid  to  the 
work,  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  treatment.  Certain 
of  the  lectures  are  encyclopedic,  others  are  panoramic;  some 
maintain  a  definite  thesis,  some  are  rather  rambling  and  incon¬ 
clusive.  Nor  is  it  always  as  apparent  as  it  should  be  to  what 
class  of  hearers  the  lecturer  is  addressing  himself,  whether  to 
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his  colleagues,  to  his  students,  or  to  suburban  frequenters  of 
extension  lectures.  Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  the  small 
divergences,  the  general  purpose  of  each  lecture  is  the  same  and 
is  twofold,  namely,  in  the  first  place  to  present  the  distinctive 
character,  and  in  the  second  place  to  determine  the  precise 
value,  of  the  literary  phenomenon  under  consideration, 
whether  a  body  of  literature,  a  literary  movement,  or  some 
aspect  of  the  literary  continuum. 

The  first  part  of  this  program,  namely,  the  characterization 
of  special  literatures  and  literary  phenomena,  was  by  no  means 
a  holiday  task.  To  sweep  the  eye  over  the  whole  course  of  a 
national  literature  such  as  that  of  Spain  or  Germany,  not  to 
speak  of  Greece  or  England,  to  present  it  as  a  unity  without 
doing  violence  to  the  facts,  to  preserve  at  each  successive  stage 
of  its  progress  just  the  right  perspective,  and,  while  giving  an 
insight  into  the  problems  that  vex  the  investigator,  yet  to  avoid 
digression  into  controverted  themes — this  is  a  kind  of  work 
which  taxes  the  resources  of  the  literary  historian  to  the  ut¬ 
most.  It  is  therefore  high  praise  of  this  volume  to  say  that 
in  the  main  the  contributors  are  in  this  regard  successful. 
Any  one  who  seeks  a  moving  picture,  vivid  yet  authentic,  of 
the  life  and  spirit  of  a  particular  literature,  especially  as  it 
shapes  itself  in  the  thought  of  an  expert  modern  investigator, 
will  find  here  a  fair  realization  of  his  desires. 

As  regards  the  second  point,  the  determination  of  literary 
values,  a  judgment  is  more  difficult.  On  this  head  the  re¬ 
viewer,  after  a  careful  rereading  of  the  work,  must  confess 
to  some  bewilderment.  Why  is  literature  a  good  thing?  Is 
it  because  of  its  artistry,  realism,  universality,  sentiment,  mo¬ 
rality,  idealism,  personality,  subtlety,  patriotism,  popularity, 
or  what?  All  of  these  touchstones,  and  a  dozen  others,  are 
used  in  turn,  with  the  easy  assumption — perhaps  natural 
enough — that  everybody  will  accept  them  without  question. 
In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  lecturers,  with  few  exceptions, 
employed  indifferently  any  of  the  traditional  and  conventional 
standards  that  happened  to  meet  the  case  in  hand,  not  troubling 
themselves  to  inquire  too  curiously  into  their  validity  or  their 
consistency.  Professor  Matthews  does,  indeed,  put  in  a  plea 
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for  the  social  function  of  literature  when  he  says,  “  It  is  fitted 
to  fulfil  the  duty  of  making  man  familiar  with  his  fellows  and 
of  explaining  him  to  himself,”  and  again,  “  It  is  the  simplest 
and  the  surest  aid  to  a  wide  understanding  of  others  and  to  a 
deep  understanding  of  ourselves.”  But  this  fruitful  idea  is 
not  developed  by  any  one,  and  receives  attention  only  passim. 
Perhaps  the  most  painstaking  attempt  to  state  a  fundamental 
principle  of  literary  value  is  that  of  Professor  Thomas,  who, 
following  Goethe,  says  that  the  poet’s  function  is  “  to  recon¬ 
cile  us  to  the  Power  that  made  us  and  makes  the  world;  to 
keep  us  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  Genius  of  Life,  by 
permitting  us  to  see  thru  the  phenomenal  veil  of  discord 
and  ugliness  to  the  essential  harmony,  the  everlasting  good¬ 
ness.”  Thus  is  Plato  again  hoist  with  his  own  petard. 

We  must  not  overlook,  also,  the  insurgent  manifesto  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Spingarn,  who,  accepting,  as  the  one  true  light,  Croce’s 
principle  of  expressiveness,  tumbles  to  the  ground  the  temples 
of  the  elder  gods.  Henceforward,  we  are  told,  there  shall  be 
no  more  rules,  no  more  literary  types,  no  comic,  no  tragic,  no 
sublime,  no  theory  of  style,  no  moral  judgments,  no  dramatic 
criticism,  no  ^volution  of  literature — “  no  comfortable  feel  in 
any  member,”  one  is  tempted  to  add,  tho  it  is  just  this  batter¬ 
ing  of  the  old  fetiches  that  is  needed  at  the  present  time. 

The  chief  interest,  however,  of  a  work  of  this  character, 
especially  from  the  educational  side,  is  not  in  what  it  teaches, 
but  in  what  it  reveals,  the  insight  that  it  gives  into  the  kind  of 
thinking  that  is  going  on  in  a  representative  body  of  Uni¬ 
versity  teachers.  Regarding  the  work  from  this  angle,  the  re¬ 
viewer  has  been  imprest  by  two  or  three  characteristic  features. 
One  of  these  features,  to  speak  frankly,  is  the  paucity 
of  seminal  ideas.  Fine  discriminations,  apt  phrasings,  care¬ 
ful  weighings  of  influences,  subtle  analyses  of  complex  literary 
movements — these  one  finds  in  overflowing  abundance.  But 
where  is  the  blazed  trail  ?  Where  are  the  strange  new 
thoughts  that  stir  as  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  and  set  the 
scholar’s  cold  heart  palpitating?  They  are  not  here.  No 
Carlyle  of  the  future,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  date  his  Bapho- 
metic  Fire-baptism  from  the  hour  when  the  words  of  any  one 
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of  these  lectures  fell  upon  his  ears.  Taught  he  may  be,  and 
informed,  and  nobly  entertained,  but  not  stirred  to  the  depths, 
not  converted. 

A  second  feature,  not  so  important  and  not  everywhere  ap¬ 
parent,  is  a  certain  self-conscious  overeagerness  on  the  part 
of  the  lecturer,  as  if  he  were  straining  his  voice  to  make  him¬ 
self  heard  and  now  and  then  going  off  in  a  nervous  falsetto. 
Is  this  the  strenuous  American  spirit,  triumphant  in  every 
other  field,  and  now  putting  its  mark  upon  the  soul  of  the 
American  scholar?  If  so,  the  new  note  must  be  accepted  as 
inevitable,  tho  one  may  still  prefer,  unpatriotic  tho  it  may 
seem,  the  confident  repose  of  our  British  cousins. 

It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  speak  of  minor  faults  without  speak¬ 
ing  also  of  minor  virtues,  but  the  reviewer  cannot  refrain  in  a 
final  paragraph  from  expressing  his  regret  that  Professor 
Fletcher  marred  his  lecture  on  the  “  Renaissance  ”  by  an  over¬ 
plus  of  quoted  phrases,  that  Professor  Trent  turned  aside  so 
frequently  from  the  “  Cosmopolitan  outlook  ”  to  scowl  at  the 
Contributing  Editor  of  another  Outlook,  that  Mr.  Joffe  ad¬ 
mitted  crude  translations  of  the  poets  to  his  interesting  survey 
of  Russian  literature,  and  that  Professor  Jackson  did  not  use 
the  file,  or,  better,  the  cold-chisel,  upon  his  florid  peroration. 
And  what  are  the  “  parametic  ”  ends  which,  according  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gottheil,  Mohammed  had  in  view  in  certain  portions  of 
the  Koran  ? 

Fred  Newton  Scott 

University  of  Michigan 


Live  issues  in  classical  study — By  Karl  Pomeroy  Harrington,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin  in  Wesleyan  University.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.  76  p. 
75  cents. 

Of  the  four  essays  in  this  volume,  “  Dry  bones  and  living 
spirit”  (3-36),  “A  fair  chance  for  the  classics”  (37-54), 
“The  Latinity  Fetish”  (55-65),  and  “The  use  of  transla¬ 
tions  ”  (66-76),  the  second  and  the  third  had  been  previously 
published,  the  other  two  are  new. 

In  the  first  essay  Professor  Harrington  urges  the  classical 
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teachers  of  the  country  to  champion  classical  interests  more 
vigorously  than  they  have  done  in  the  past;  the  time  for 
apologies  for  the  Classics  is  past,  if  ever  there  was  such  a 
time.  Life  must  be  infused  into  classical  teaching,  by  better 
pedagogical  methods,  by  the  aid  of  archeology,  the  lantern, 
courses  in  ancient  politics,  religion,  law,  art,  etc.,  by  laying 
more  emphasis  on  the  ability  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  as  the 
end  and  aim  of  classical  study.  The  scope  of  the  literature 
studied  should  be  greatly  broadened.  This  thesis  is  urged 
with  great  vigor  in  the  essay  entitled  “  The  Latinity  fetish 
Professor  Harrington  would  have  many  authors — e.g.,  Gellius, 
the  Church  Fathers,  The  Venerable  Bede,  Erasmus,  the 
hymns  of  the  Church,  and  selections  from  “  the  great  mass 
of  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  which  European  scholars  have 
thrown  off  on  occasion  during  the  last  fifteen  centuries,'’  all 
included  within  the  reading  set  before  even  younger  students. 
Some  of  this  material  would  indeed  serve  well  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  stages,  as  for  example,  the  Colloquia  of  Erasmus  (it 
does  so  serve  in  England  and  Germany) ;  much  of  it,  however, 
is  hard  and  of  too  little  value  to  repay  much  study.  There 
is  nothing  vnew  in  Professor  Harrington’s  plea;  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  ago  pleas  similar  to  his  were  heard  in  America, 
and  books  were  constructed  to  meet  the  pleas  in  part,  but  for 
some  reason  those  books  have  ceased  to  make  appeal. 

On  pages  16-20  there  are  some  good  words  on  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  getting  thru  translations  the  best  that  Greek 
and  Latin  literature  have  to  give.  Then  come  some  excep¬ 
tionally  good  illustrations  of  the  extent  to  which  things  Greek 
and  Roman  have  entered  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  English 
literature. 

In  the  essay  “  A  fair  chance  for  the  classics  ”  the  author 
pleads  vigorously  for  better  equipment  for  the  teaching  of 
Classics :  the  teacher  of  Classics  needs  equipment — books,  pho¬ 
tographs,  slides,  casts,  models,  archeological  collections,  muse¬ 
ums,  etc. — precisely  as  the  teacher  of  science  needs  equipment. 
Yet  nothing  is  done  commonly  by  school  or  college  to  supply 
this  equipment  in  any  adequate  way,  even  in  the  single  field  of 
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books.  Here  Professor  Harrington  is  at  one  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Blaney  in  the  argument  made  by  him  in  the  May 
number  of  this  Review,  page  486,  that  the  student  of  modern 
languages  needs  a  proper  environment  if  he  is  to  be  rightly 
interested  in  the  subject  of  his  study  and  is  to  derive,  in  fair 
measure,  practical  and  esthetic  profit  both  from  his  study. 
The  point  here  involved  is  beginning  to  receive  attention  in 
many  quarters,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  attention  may 
lead  to  concrete  results.  The  humanities  are  and  ever  will 
be  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  because  in  the  nature  of 
things  they  can  never  make  the  same  objective  appeal  that 
science,  at  least  in  some  forms,  makes,  but  something  at  least 
can  be  done  to  help  the  student,  by  concrete  means,  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  what  he  is  studying. 

On  pages  43-45  Mr.  Harrington  meets  vigorously  the  charge 
that  classical  study  is  barren  of  results  and  that  such  study 
is  not  practical.  In  the  last  essay  he  deals  with  the  extent 
tc  which  translations  are  used  by  students,  the  evils  of  such 
use,  and  remedies  used  to  cure  the  situation. 

To  sum  up,  this  book  contains  a  timely  and  energetic  dis¬ 
cussion  of  matters  of  interest  not  only  to  the  lover  of  the 
Classics  but  to  the  general  public  as  well.  It  presents  little, 
if  anything,  new,  but  some  things  are  put  extremely  well, 
tho  the  author’s  style  at  times  offends  against  good  taste. 


Columbia  University 


Charles  Knapp 


The  principles  of  industrial  management,  by  Professor 
Duncan  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  a  book  of  a  type  and 
in  a  field  of  which  there  will  now  be  many.  The  American 
people  are  just  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  conservation  and  economy,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
books  will  be  called  for  at  every  hand  to  deal  with  particular 
phases  of  these  problems  and  with  special  applications  of  their 
underlying  principles.  Professor  Duncan’s  book  is  a  distinctly 
good  one.  It  is  very  practical,  well  arranged,  and  the  illus¬ 
trative  material  and  tables  are  judiciously  selected,  (New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1911.  324  p.  $2.00.) 
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The  volume  entitled  Annals  of  educational  progress  in  1910, 
by  Associate-Superintendent  Garber  of  Philadelphia,  does  not 
impress  us  as  a  very  valuable  book.  Some  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  contains  is  worthy  of  being  cataloged  in  permanent 
fashion,  but  much  of  it  is  not;  moreover,  there  is  great  in¬ 
equality  in  execution.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com¬ 
pany,  1911.  396  p.  $1.25.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  new  and  well  done  edition  of  the 
Satires  and  epistles  of  Horace,  which  are  by  no  means  so  much 
read  now  as  was  once  the  case.  The  editor  is  Professor 
Morris  of  Yale,  and  he  has  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  emphasize  the  underlying  thought  which  Horace  strove  to 
express  rather  than  to  lay  stress  too  heavily  on  matters  of 
philology  and  grammar.  (New  York:  The  American  Book 
Co.,  1911.  239  p.  $1.25.) 

Professor  D’Ooge  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College 
has  added  a  new  and  useful  textbook  to  the  elementary  Latin 
books  in  his  Latin  for  beginners.  The  order  of  arrangement 
seems  to  us  excellent  and  the  treatment  in  accordance  with 
the  best  modern  scholarship.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1911. 
348  p.  $1.00.) 

V 

We  have  already  noticed  from  time  to  time  the  important 
volumes  which  have  appeared  in  what  is  known  as  the  Modern 
Criminal  Science  Series.  The  last  volume  to  reach  us  is  the 
translation  of  Lombroso’s  Crime:  Its  causes -and  remedies.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  book  is  intensely  interesting,  as 
well  as  authoritative.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1911. 
470  p.  $4.50-) 

Bell  tind  wing  is  the  title  of  the  stoutest  volume  of  verse 
that  has  ever  come  to  us.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
1911.  1266  p.  $2.50.) 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  now  reached  a  place  where 
selections  are  made  from  his  writings.  A  well-made  series 
of  excerpts  under  the  title  of  Selections  from  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  has  been  edited  by  Professors  Canby  and  Pierce  of 
Yale.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1911.  457  p. 

$1.00.) 
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Honorary  Degrees  It  is  an  ancient  and  laudable  custom  of  our 
at  the  universities  from  time  to  time  to  confer  de- 

Universities  grees,  honoris  causa,  on  famous  men,  men 

who  have  added  to  the  renown  of  their  race  and  nation  by 
their  achievements  in  any  of  the  various  departments  of  human 
activity.  The  ceremonial  observed  on  these  occasions  is 
venerable,  picturesque,  and  symbolic.  It  illustrates  the  larger 
hold  which  in  theory  at  any  rate  the  universities  have  always 
sought  to  establish,  and  even  in  practise  have  never  wholly 
failed  to  maintain,  on  the  mind  and  life  of  the  nation.  One 
of  Oxford’s  poets  has  sung  of  the  famous  men  of  the  past — 
the  lines  were  quoted  only  the  other  day  by  her  present 
professor  of  poetry  in  his  inaugural  lecture : — 

“The  famous  orators  have  shown, 

The  famous  poets  sung  and  gone, 

The  famous  men  of  war  have  fought, 

The  famous  speculators  thought. 

The  famous  players,  sculptors,  wrought. 

The  famous  painters  filled  their  wall. 

The  famous  critics  judged  it  all.” 

To  all  these  in  their  turn  and  age  and  to  many  others,  not 
forgetting  the  famous  statesmen  and  rulers  of  men  in  all 
the  wide  dominions  of  the  Crown,  the  universities  have 
always  been  eager  to  offer  the  honorary  freedom  of  their 
citizenship  and  to  recognize  them  as  worthy  of  academical 
distinction  in  that  they  have  been,  in  the  words  of  Ecclesias- 
ticus,  “  such  as  did  bear  rule  in  their  kingdoms,  men  re¬ 
nowned  for  their  power,  giving  counsel  by  their  understand¬ 
ing  and  declaring  prophecies;  leaders  of  the  people  by  their 
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counsels,  and  by  their  knowledge  of  learning  meet  for  the 
people,  wise  and  eloquent  in  their  instructions.” 

There  is  nothing  incongruous  or  anomalous  in  this  associa¬ 
tion  of  academical  distinction  with  public  eminence  and  posi¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  something  peculiarly  fitting 
and  appropriate  in  it.  The  universities  confer  the  highest 
honor  they  have  to  bestow — that  is,  a  degree  in  one  of  their 
superior  faculties — just  as  an  ancient  and  venerable  city  may 
confer  its  freedom  on  men  of  high  achievement.  The  de¬ 
gree  being  conferred  honoris  causa  is  not,  of  course,  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  proficiency  in  the  particular  faculty  affected — it 
has  not,  indeed,  always  been  that  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
degrees — but  a  patent  of  honorary  citizenship  in  a  great  and 
famous  republic  of  learning.  Universities  exist  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fostering  all  that  is  humane  and  civilizing  in  the 
energy,  knowledge,  and  culture  of  the  world.  The  humani¬ 
ties  at  large  are  their  special  province,  and  nowadays  the 
domain  of  the  humanities  has  been  so  vastly  extended  that  no 
university  worthy  of  the  name  need  hesitate  to  take  as  its 
motto  the  words  Hiimani  nihil  a  me  alienum  piito. — The 
Times  (London). 

V 

June  29,  1911 

Hon.  William  J.  Gaynor 

Should  New  York  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Have  a  Paid  Board  My  dear  Mr.  Mayor: 

of  Education?  The  newspapers  of  yesterday  and  today  quote  you  as 
being  definitely  in  favor  of  including  in  the  proposed 
new  charter  provision  for  a  paid  Board  of  Education,  but  they  also  report 
you  as  saying  that  while  this  is  your  impression,  your  mind  is  open  to 
argument  on  the  subject. 

May  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  urging  you,  on  grounds  of  funda¬ 
mental  principle,  to  reconsider  your  exprest  opinion  ? 

In  company  with  many  men  and  women  interested  in  the  schools,  I 
devoted  much  time  and  labor,  from  1883  to  1896,  toward  the  establishment 
in  New  York  of  a  system  of  school  administration  that  should  be  sound  in 
principle  as  well  as  capable  of  development  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing 
growth  of  the  city.  In  the  face  of  terrific  political  and  personal  opposi¬ 
tion,  but  with  the  support  of  an  almost  unanimous  press,  we  finally  car¬ 
ried  our  point  in  1896,  and  then  established  the  principles  upon  which,  with 
varying  forms  of  detail,  the  school  system  has  since  been  administered. 
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Those  principles  have  been  everywhere  widely  commended,  and  they  have 
been  closely  followed  in  other  cities. 

In  1895  and  1896  the  question  of  a  paid  Board  of  Education  was  fought 
out  in  all  its  details  before  the  public,  and  before  the  Legislature.  The 
proposal  to  establish  such  a  paid  board  was  at  that  time  almost  unanimously 
condemned.  I  venture  to  think  that,  if  subjected  to  public  discussion  now, 
a  similar  proposal  would  meet  the  same  fate  for  precisely  the  reasons  that 
led  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  fifteen  years  ago.  I  doubt  whether  any 
man  in  the  whole  United  States  who  has  made  for  himself  a  reputation 
as  an  educational  administrator  or  as  a  student  of  educational  administra¬ 
tion  will  advise  the  establishment  of  a  paid  Board  of  Education  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  If  there  be  any  such,  he  should  come  forward  and  give 
the  reasons  for  his  unique  opinion.  I  believe  that  this  unanimity  of  ex¬ 
pert  opinion  will  have  great  weight  with  you. 

Moreover,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of  a 
paid  Board  of  Education,  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the 
board,  could  have  no  adequate  duties  to  perform  unless  they  interfered 
with  the  functions  and  work  of  the  City  Superintendent,  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,the  Board  of  Examiners,  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings,  and  the  other  administrative  officers  of  the  school  system. 
These  are  the  properly  paid  officials  of  the  educational  system.  They  are 
the  experts  with  whom  the  right  of  initiative  and  recommendation  must 
rest  unless  we  are  to  have  an  experimental  chaos  substituted  for  order  in 
the  schools. 

The  proper  function  of  a  Board  of  Education  is,  not  to  administer  the 
schools  in  detail,  but  to  represent  in  broad,  catholic,  and  generous  spirit 
the  public  opinion  of  the  community,  to  select  the  experts  to  fill  the  chief 
posts  in  the  school  system,  and  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  recommenda¬ 
tions;  to  check  those  experts  when  in  their  exuberance  and  enthusiasm 
they  make  proposals  which  public  opinion  will  not  sustain  or  of  which  the 
public  treasury  cannot  bear  the  cost,  and  to  spur  them  on  whenever  they 
seem  to  lag  or  to  lack  wisdom  or  zeal. 

That  the  present  Board  of  Education  is  much  too  large  is  hardly  a  de¬ 
batable  question,  altho  it  has  been  debated.  The  number  was  fixt  at 
46,  rather  than  at  6  or  at  146,  simply  to  compose  personal  differences  and 
borough  rivalries  when  the  school  system  of  the  greater  city  was  con¬ 
stituted.  A  board  of  13  or  15  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  quite  large 
enough  to  represent  all  the  interests  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  it 
would  be  small  enough  to  do  its  business  sitting  about  a  table,  where  views 
could  be  easily  exprest  and  compared.  It  would  also  be  small  enough 
to  avoid  the  temptation  to  divide  itself  up  into  numerous  committees,  a 
method  of  organization  which  always  makes  for  division  of  responsibility, 
inefficiency,  and  delay.  A  very  few  strokes  of  the  pen  in  the  present 
charter  would  substitute  a  small  board  for  a  large  one,  and  would  also 
free  the  board  from  a  considerable  portion  of  the  purely  routine  work 
which  now  takes  its  time. 

It  is  worth  while  noting,  too,  that  the  unpaid  Board  of  Education,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  educational  initiative  of  the  paid  expert,  is  the  distinctively 
American  contribution  to  educational  adminstration,  and  is  highly 
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esteemed  by  European  students  and  writers.  This  is  the  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration  by  which  our  schools  have  everywhere  been  built  up,  and  it 
is  also  the  system  which  has  made  our  colleges  and  universities  what 
they  are.  In  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  the  trustees  or  regents 
have  similar  functions  to  those  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  a  municipal 
school  system,  while  the  presidents  and  faculties  are  the  paid  experts 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mastering  the  educational 
problems  and  of  taking  the  initiative  in  proposing  steps  for  their 
solution. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  better  and  more  effective  service  can  be 
had  from  members  of  a  school  board  who  are  paid  than  from  members 
of  a  school  board  who  are  unpaid.  The  history  of  American  public  school 
administration  proves  conclusively  that  the  reverse  is  true,  ^en  and 
women  of  the  highest  type  will  accept  appointment  as  members  of  an  un¬ 
paid  Board  of  Education  who  would  not  think  of  serving  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  if  a  salary  were  attached  to  it. 

In  my  judgment,  and  in  the  judgment  of  every  student  of  education 
whom  I  have  consulted,  the  establishment  of  a  paid  Board  of  Education  in 
the  city  of  New  York  would  be  the  first  step,  and  a  long  one,  toward  the 
restoration  here  of  the  deplorable  conditions  which  formerly  existed,  and 
which  the  long  years  of  struggle  from  1883  to  1896  on  the  part  of  many  of 
our  best  and  most  disinterested  citizens  succeeded  in  displacing. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

July  4,  1911 

Dear  Sir: 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  am  unable  to  understand  why  anybody 
objects  to  paying  members  of  the  board  for  their  work.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  schools  consumes  more  than  one-fourth  of  our  budget  If  the 
board  is  made  an  unpaid  small  board  I  am  certain  that  I  do  not  know 
how  to  get  men  to  accept  the  places  who  will  do  the  work  properly.  If  you 
know  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  me.  I  had  a  letter  in  the  Outlook 
on  the  subject  last  week.  One  objection  is  that  paid  members  would 
bring  politics  into  the  board.  How  can  paid  members  bring  in  any  more 
politics  than  unpaid  members?  Another  objection  is  that  more  fit  men 
can  be  got  by  not  paying  them.  Pray,  how  can  the  paying  of  a  fit  man 
make  him  unfit?  I  should  think  it  would  make  him  understand  that  he 
was  a  servant  of  the  city,  and  had  to  sit  down  and  do  his  work,  and  not 
be  free  to  get  up  and  go  away  when  he  felt  like  it.  I  have  some  splendid 
men  in  mind  for  appointment,  but  they  could  not  afford  to  s^ve  unless 
paid,  the  same  as  you  and  I  are  paid.  If  we  cannot  have  a  small  paid 
board,  then  we  should  keep  our  large  board. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  J.  Gaynor 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  Mayor 

President  Columbia  University 
New  York  City 
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July  6,  1911 

Hon.  William  J.  Gaynor 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York 
City  Hall,  New  York 
My  dear  Mr.  Mayor: 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  July  4,  replying  to  my  letter  of  the  30th 
ult.  to  you,  offering  objection  to  the  institution  in  New  York  of  a  paid 
Board  of  Education. 

I  perceive  that  you  have  failed  to  catch  the  point  of  my  argument,  which 
is,  in  effect,  this :  The  duties  in  connection  with  a  school  system  for  which 
payment  may  appropriately  be  made  are  those  performed  by  the  City  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools,  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers,  and  the  other  chief  officials  of  the  system.  These  are  the  men 
and  women  who  do  the  work  in  connection  with  the  schools  which  is 
professional,  continuous,  and  highly  expert  in  character. 

I  repeat  that  there  is  no  work  for  the  members  of  a  paid  Board  of 
Education  to  do  unless  that  work  takes  the  form  of  interfering  with,  or 
doing  over  again,  the  work  of  the  professional  officers  of  the  school 
system. 

There  never  has  been  any  difficulty  in  securing  the  highest  kind  of  public 
service  from  members  of  an  unpaid  Board  of  Education,  and,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  there  never  will  be.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  our  American  public 
life  which  is  noteworthy  and  very  precious. 

I  do  not  particularly  fear  the  introduction  of  what  is  called  politics  into 
the  schools,  for  that  may  happen  under  any  system  of  administration ;  but 
I  do  very  much  fear  the  substitution  of  personal  and  official  meddling  for 
expert  initiative  and  direction.  The  administration  of  an  educational  in¬ 
stitution  or  of  a  school  system  is  quite  different  from  the  administration 
of  an  ordinary  business  undertaking,  and  this  difference  should  never  be 
forgotten.  New  York  had  to  fight  hard  and  long  to  get  its  school  system 
upon  a  sound  foundation,  and  I  deeply  deplore  any  step  which,  in  my 
judgment,  tends  to  return  to  conditions  that  were  so  unfortunate. 

It  would  interest  many  of  us  to  know  what  elements  of  the  population, 
if  any,  and  what  leaders  of  public  opinion,  if  any,  are  favorable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  paid  Board  of  Education.  I  have  never  heard  a  word 
in  favor  of  such  a  proposal  from  any  student  of  school  administration, 
from  any  educational  administrator,  or  from  any  organization  which  has 
gained  for  itself  a  reputation  for  intelligent  interest  in  public  school 
affairs. 

If  you  had  seen  at  close  range  the  struggle  thru  which  this  city  went 
from  1883  to  1896  to  establish  the  principles  that  now  control  in  our 
educational  administration,  and  had  realized  what  that  struggle  meant,  I 
am  entirely  confident  that  you  would  be  unswerving  in  support  of  what 
was  then  accomplished. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
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July  10,  1911 

Dear  Doctor  Butler: 

Your  letter  of  July  6  is  at  hand.  I  am  opposed  to  changing  the  Board 
of  Education  from  the  present  large  board  to  a  small  board  unless  the 
members  of  the  small  board  are  to  be  paid.  I  have  carefully  read  all  you 
have  written  to  me,  and  it  does  not  change  my  mind  on  that  at  all.  The 
Ivins  Charter  Commission  several  years  ago  made  a  report  against  the 
present  large  board  and  its  efficiency.  The  Hammond  charter  of  two 
years  ago  and  last  year  did  the  same  thing.  Both  recommended  a  small 
board.  I  took  the  position  on  careful  consideration  that  we  should  not 
go  to  a  small  board  unless  it  be  a  paid  board.  I  do  not  want  to  have  to 
appoint  a  small  board  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  the  doing  of  the 
work  unless  the  members  can  be  paid.  I  do  not  see  where  I  could  get  the 
men  to  work  for  nothing.  Do  you?  A  strange  thing  about  all  this  is 
that  I  read  and  hear  that  “  Tammany,”  as  it  is  called,  is  trying  to  have  a 
small  paid  board.  The  truth  is  the  very  opposite.  I  have  been  spending 
my  time  with  the  political  leaders  who  come  under  that  title,  trying  tu 
persuade  them  to  keep  the  present  large  board  unless  the  small  board  be 
paid.  I  am  wholly  unable  to  see  how  the  seven  men  whom  I  shall  ap¬ 
point  will  be  made  less  effective  by  being  paid.  As  to  the  notion  that 
seven  ideal  rich  citizens  will  come  forward  to  do  the  work  for  nothing,  1 
am  not  idealist  enough  to  believe  that.  I  should  be  more  ready  to  believe 
that  an  ideal  man,  like  yourself,  would  be  ready  to  come  forward  and 
serve  as  President  of  Columbia  University  without  pay. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  J.  Gaynor 
Mayor 

Dr.  Nicholas  'Murray  Butler 

President  Columbia  University 
City  of  New  York 

July  II,  1911 

Hon.  William  J.  Gaynor 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York 
City  Hall,  New  York 
My  dear  Mr.  Mayor: 

Your  letter  of  July  10  in  reference  to  the  proposed  provisions  in  the  new 
charter  concerning  the  Board  of  Education  is  received  this  morning.  I 
have  no  desire  to  argue  the  question  of  a  paid  Board  of  Education  simply 
for  the  sake  of  argument;  but  as  you  have  stated  that  your  mind  is  still 
open  to  conviction  on  the  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  return  to  the  matter  once 
more  because  I  am  sincerely  anxious  to  convince  you  that  a  paid  Board  of 
Education  will  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 

You  instance  the  fact  that  the  President  of  Columbia  University  is  a 
paid  officer  as  an  argument  for  a  paid  Board  of  Education.  The  analogy, 
however,  fails  completely.  The  city  official  whose  work  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  corresponds  to  that  of  the  President  of  Columbia  University  is  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  he  is,  of  course,  a  paid  officer.  The 
members  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
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Examiners,  and  the  other  chief  educational  officials  of  the  system  are  also 
paid,  and  necessarily  so.  They  might  with  propriety  be  paid  better  salaries 
than  at  present.  The  University  officers  who  correspond  to  a  municipal 
Board  of  Education  are  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  These 
Trustees,  altho  they  give  to  the  oversight  of  the  University  and  the 
care  of  its  property  much  time,  close  attention,  and  great  ability,  are 
not  paid,  and  they  would  one  and  all  resent  any  suggestion  to  com¬ 
pensate  them  for  this  highly  important  public  service. 

You  say  that  you  do  not  see  where  you  could  get  the  men  to  serve  on 
an  unpaid  Board  of  Education,  and  ask  me  whether  I  see  where  to  get 
them.  My  answer  is  that  I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  you  will 
fail  where  each  one  of  your  predecessors  in  the  Mayor’s  office  has  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Ever  since  the  Board  of  Education  took  the  place  of  the  old 
Public  School  Society  in  1846,  the  very  best  citizenship  of  the  city  has 
been  represented  in  its  member.ship,  and  is  so  represented  today.  With 
your  wide  acquaintance  and  knowledge  of  men  in  each  and  every  Borough, 
I  find  it  impossible  to  convince  myself  that  you  can  not  do  with  ease  what 
your  predecessors  have  done  without  difficulty. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  let  me  say  once  more  that  it  is  not  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  Board  of  Education  to  manage  the  schools  in  detail,  but  simply 
to  supervise  and  control  the  administration  of  the  schools  by  the  expert 
officials  in  charge,  to  select  these  experts,  and  to  represent  public  opinion 
in  matters  relating  to  tax-supported  education. 

Will  you  not  also  be  kind  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  views  which 
I  am  expressing  and  the  principles  which  I  am  stating  are  in  no  sense 
personal  to  myself,  but  are  those  held  with  substantial  unanimity  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  educational  administration  thruout  the  United  States?  What  you 
are  proposing  in  the  establishment  of  a  paid  Board  of  Education  is  a 
violent  break  with  the  best  American  educational  traditions  and  with  uni¬ 
form  American  educational  experience. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you,  the  fact  that  the  present  Board 
of  Education  consists  of  46  members  is  a  matter  of  accident  and  not  of 
principle.  When  the  consolidation  of  the  Greater  New  York  was  ef¬ 
fected,  the  Board  of  Education  for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  consisted 
of  21  members,  and  the  Board  of  Education  for  Brooklyn  consisted  of  45 
members.  In  adjusting  personal  and  Borough  rivalries,  46  was  selected 
as  the  smallest  possible  number  that  would  compose  all  differences  and 
also  make  provision  for  the  representation  of  Richmond  and  Queens.  To 
bring  this  anomaly  within  more  reasonable  limits,  the  existing  device 
of  an  Executive  Committee  of  fifteen  members  of  the  Board  was  hit  upon. 

It  would  be  possible  to  indicate  in  a  few  sentences  what,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  are  the  desirable  improvements  in  the  administration  of  our  public 
school  system,  but  as  these  suggestions  would  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  a  paid  Board  of  Education,  I  withhold  them,  at  least  for  the 
present. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Nichol.xs  Murray  Butler 
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July  12,  1911 


Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  July  ii  is  at  hand.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  sug¬ 
gest  seven  competent  men  who  will  agree  to  become  members  of  the 
Board  and  devote  their  time  to  it  without  pay,  so  that  if  the  change  is 
made  by  the  charter  I  will  be  prepared. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  J.  Gaynor 
Mayor 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

President  Columbia  University- 
New  York  City 


July  13,  1911 

Hon.  William  J.  Gaynor 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York 
City  Hall,  New  York 
My  dear  Mr.  Mayor: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
I2th.  As  I  have  previously  indicated  to  you,  it  is  my  judgment  that  a 
suitable  Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  New  York  should  consist  of, 
say,  15  men.  I  believe  the  number  seven  to  be  too  small,  having  in 
mind  the  size  of  the  city,  the  complexity  of  its  population,  and  the  diverse 
interests  which,  not  unnaturally,  wish  representation  upon  a  Board  of  this 
character.  Should  the  charter  be  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
provision  for  a  Board  of  Education  of,  say,  15  members,  and  if  you 
should  then  think  that  any  advice  of  mine  would  be  useful,  it  would  be 
wholly  and  disinterestedly  at  your  service. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 


The  New  Com-  The  new  United  States  Commissioner  of 
missioner  of  Education  is  Philander  P.  Claxton,  professor 

of  education  in  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Claxton  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  has  had  an  interesting 
experience  as  teacher,  principal,  and  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  as  editor,  as  teacher  in  a  state  normal  school,  and  as 
professor  of  education  in  the  University  of  Tennessee.  He  has 
worked  hard  and  long  at  the  task  of  developing  a  system  of 
common  schools  in  the  states  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 
He  was  fortunate  in  working  with,  and  by  the  side  of,  the  late 
Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  and  he  may  be  counted  upon  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  enthusiasm  and  discretion  the  educational  service 
that  has  thus  far  distinguished  his  career. 
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About  twenty  years  ago  there  sprang  up  a 
vigorous  movement  in  the  United  States  for 
teaching  in  schools  what  is  called  “  civics.” 
At  the  same  time,  a  movement  for  the  study  of  what  is  called 
“  politics  ”  got  under  way  in  the  colleges.  As  a  result,  there 
is  now  a  great  deal  of  teaching  thruout  the  United  States  in 
civics  and  politics.  The  unprejudiced  observer  can  not  help 
wondering  what  the  value  of  this  instruction  is,  and  what  must 
be  its  character  when  he  reads  the  amazing  outgivings  that 
by  oral  and  written  speech  are  now  put  before  the  American 
people  almost  day  by  day. 

For  example,  in  a  widely  circulated  publication.  Collier's 
Weekly,  there  appeared  in  the  issue  of  June  24  last  this  edi¬ 
torial  statement: 

“  The  question  of  whether  an  income  tax  is  desirable  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  question  whether  it  should  be  constitutional.  Certainly  it  is 
absurd  for  the  Constitution,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  Legislature,  representing  the  judgment  of  the  people.” 

The  writer  does  not  appear  to  have  heard  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  Constitution  which  represents  the  judgment  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  the  Legislature  of  a  given  year  represents  not 
their  judgment  but  their  immediate  and  perhaps  temporary 
will.  Constitutional  government  consists  in  holding  legisla¬ 
tures  to  the  limitations  imposed  upon  them  by  the  judgment  of 
the  people  as  exprest  in  their  constitutions.  The  writer  of 
this  inept  paragraph  probably  supposes  that  the  Constitution 
was  discovered  somewhere  ready-made,  perhaps  by  a  band  of 
“  special  interests,”  and  was  imposed  on  the  judgment  of  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  hampering  it. 

About  the  same  time  a  United  States  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  Mr.  Owen,  was  reported  in  the  Congressional  Record 
(June  12,  1911)  as  having  used  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  the 
following  language : 


“  On  some  more  suitable  and  convenient  occasion  I  will  undertake  to 
present  to  the  Senate  the  reasons  why  I  think  it  unwise  to  have  a  judiciary 
entirely  independent  of  Congress  and  of  the  great  public  opinion  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  in  nine  men,  no  matter  who  they  are,  be- 
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ing  put  in  a  position  where  they  can  disregard  the  will  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  their  representatives  in  Congress  with  compara¬ 
tive  impunity.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
control  this  country  is  denied;  it  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  was  made  undemocratic.” 


It  will  be  observed  that  Senator  Owen,  like  the  editor  of 
Collier’s  Weekly,  has  no  notion  of  what  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  means  and  no  appreciation  of  what  constitutional  limita¬ 
tions  are.  Both  the  Senator  and  the  Editor  appear  to  believe 
in  a  form  of  government  which  is  simply  and  solely  unlimited 
tyranny, — the  tyranny,  namely,  of  a  temporary  majority. 

When  self-constituted  guides  of  the  people  are  so  far  astray 
in  matters  of  politics  as  are  this  Editor  and  this  Senator,  one 
must  be  prepared  for  anything  in  the  realm  of  morals.  Not 
long  since  the  newspapers  gave  wide  circulation  to  an  out¬ 
giving  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Maine  at  a 
gathering  in  his  diocese.  The  Right  Reverend  gentleman 
delivered  himself  as  follows : 


“  War,  like  the  principle  of  evil,  is  in  the  world  for  the  development  of 
manliness.  It  is  a  training  in  moral  courage,  in  self-discipline,  in  zeal  for 
righteousness,  in  patriotism,  in  the  sense  of  the  value  of  unity  and  in  the 
contempt  for  social  vices  that  destroy  national  strength.  Without  war  a 
nation  would  degenerate,  would  become  effeminate,  morally  and  phys¬ 
ically.” 


With  these  statements  in  cold  type,  is  not  one  justified  in 
wondering  whether  education  is  really  accomplishing  any¬ 
thing?  Is  it  worth  while  to  spend  untold  millions  upon  schools 
and  teachers  when  their  products  among  editors,  senators,  and 
bishops  are  in  such  abysmal  ignorance  of  fundamental  po¬ 
litical  and  moral  principles? 


Those  observers  of  the  downward  progress  of 

Echoes  from  National  Education  Association  who  felt 

San  Francisco 

sure  that  that  once  useful  and  honorable  or¬ 
ganization  had  reached  the  lowest  depths  of  humiliation  at 
Boston  in  1910,  must  have  received  a  shock  when  they 
heard  the  news  from  San  Francisco  in  1911.  The  existence 
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of  a  still  deeper  and  bifurcated  abyss,  the  deeper  half  of 
which  was  there  tumbled  into,  could  hardly  have  been  sus¬ 
pected  even  by  the  most  pessimistic. 

More  than  the  usual  number  of  men  of  straw  appear  to 
have  been  set  up  at  San  Francisco  and  energetically  drubbed 
in  the  interest  of  high  moral  principle — and  an  office  or  two. 
The  credulous  young  men  of  the  local  press  printed  without 
a  murmur  the  usual  annual  instalment  of  the  repetitious 
fairy  tale  which  has  been  a  feature  of  each  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association  for  eight  or  ten  years  past, 
and  which  has  driven  so  large  a  number  of  the  men  of  char¬ 
acter  and  scholarship  from  active  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  Association  in  sheer  disgust.  If  the  meeting  was  marked 
by  a  single  paper  of  originality  or  importance,  that  fact  failed 
to  find  a  record. 

It  is  worth  observing  that  no  mere  man,  however  imperious 
his  ambition  or  however  lacking  his  nature  in  those  finer  feel¬ 
ings  which,  taken  together,  constitute  a  sense  of  honor,  has 
yet  led  or  forced,  or  permitted,  his  friends  to  appeal  from  the 
findings  of  a  representative  Committee  on  Nominations  to  a 
room  crowded  with  one-year  excursionists  who,  under  the 
present  rules,  masquerade  as  active  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  in  order  to  get  office  for  himself. 

A  list  of  the  distinguished  and  representative  men  and 
women,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  for  years  past  of  attending 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
but  who  were  not  present  at  San  Francisco,  constitutes  a  vote 
of  censure  on  those  whose  wire-pulling  and  trickery  bid  fair 
to  ruin  the  association  and  its  reputation,  of  a  most  impressive 
kind. 

“  There  was  a  rather  painfully  notable  absence  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  men  of  light  and  leading,  as  well  as  of  men  formerly 
prominent  in  the  organization.  A  dust-cloud  of  politics  stirred 
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by  people  lacking  larger  mind  or  interest  overhung  the  entire 
assemblage.  The  methods  used  in  the  gratification  of  petty 
ambitions  make  the  holding  office  in  this  body  a  doubtful 
honor  and  leave  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  looking  for  rescue  to  the  schools.” — The  Outlook, 
July  22,  191 1. 

\\"hen  the  National  Education  Association  met  at  Denver 
in  1909,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  long  its  honored  leader  and 
guide,  was  absent  because  of  the  illness  which  was  soon  to  end 
his  life.  On  July  8,  1909,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  united  in  sending  to  Dr.  Harris  a  telegram  conveying 
cordial  and  affectionate  greetings.  When  this  message  was 
delivered  to  Dr.  Harris,  he  was  sitting  with  an  old  friend  and 
colleague  at  his  home  in  Washington.  His  face  lighted  up 
and  he  exprest  the  keenest  pleasure  that  his  old  as¬ 
sociates  in  the  National  Education  Association  had  remem¬ 
bered  him  and  sent  him  greetings.  “  But,”  he  added,  speaking 
slowly  and  sadly,  “  something  tells  me  that  the  Association  is 
dying  today.”  Dr.  Harris  was  right.  But  he  himself  died  in 
season  to  be  spared  some  things. 


The  following  letter  was  laid  before  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Education  Association  at  their  stated  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  July  10,  1911 : 

July  I,  1911 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Education  Association: 

The  generous  and  most  complimentary  action  of  the  Directors  in  re¬ 
electing  me,  on  July  7,  1910,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  by 
unanimous  vote,  despite  the  strong  expression  of  my  wish  and  desire  to 
retire  from  the  Board,  which  was  conveyed  to  the  Directors  at  my  request 
by  the  Director  from  New  York,  was  formally  communicated  to  me  by 
the  Secretary  on  my  return  from  a  long  absence  in  Europe  on  October 
25,  1910.  My  first  purpose  was  to  decline  the  reelection  so  kindly  tendered, 
as  I  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  At  once,  however,  I  was  so  overwhelmed  with 
telegrams  and  letters  from  individual  Directors,  from  almost  every  living 
former  President  of  the  Association,  and  from  scores  of  representative 
active  members,  that  my  determination  was  shaken,  and,  against  my  bet¬ 
ter  judgment,  I  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  these  friends  and  accepted  the 
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post  that  the  Directors  had  so  kindly  tendered  me.  For  this  action  of  the 
Directors  I  beg  to  return  my  grateful  and  appreciative  thanks.  It  is  the 
concluding  act  in  a  long  series  of  friendly  actions  that  I  cherish  most 
highly.  I  accepted  this  reelection,  however,  only  because  I  was  convinced 
that  any  other  course  would  have  embarrassed  the  business  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  and  have  jeopardized  its  interests.  I  accepted  it,  furthermore,  with 
the  unalterable  determination  to  retire  as  a  Trustee  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Directors. 

Because  of  my  absence  in  Europe,  I  was  necessarily  prevented  from 
attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  at  Boston  on  July  2, 
1910.  Because  of  serious  illness  in  my  immediate  family,  I  shall  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  called  for  July 
8,  191 1,  at  San  Francisco,  California.  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Directors  to  the  fact  that  my  office  as  Trustee  becomes  automatically 
vacant  on  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  July  8,  1911, 
in  accordance  with  the  following  provision  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation, 
Section  6: 

“The  absence  of  a  Trustee  from  two  successive  annual  meetings  of 
the  Board  shall  forfeit  his  membership.” 

In  my  judgment,  this  provision  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  is  self- 
operating  and  means  precisely  what  it  says.  The  fact  that  I  was  reelected 
a  Trustee  on  July  7,  1910 — that  is,  after  the  annual  meeting  of  1910  had 
been  held,  and  before  the  annual  meeting  of  1911 — has,  I  believe,  no 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Education  Association  is,  like  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  continuing  body,  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  date  of  a  reelection  as  Trustee  can  have  any  effect  in  halting 
the  operation  of  so  definite  and  precise  a  statement  as  that  which  has  been 
quoted. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  matter  may  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  I  beg 
herewith  to  tender  my  resignation  as  a  Trustee  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  the  same  to  take  effect  immediately,  and  I  ask  that  this 
resignation  be  accepted.  During  my  service  as  Trustee,  I  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Permanent  Fund  grow  from  $45,000  to  $180,000, 
and  safely  invested  in  sound  securities.  If  this  Fund  shall  be  preserved 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  accumulated,  it  will  serve  as  a 
protection  to  the  interests  of  the  Association  in  years  of  deficient  revenue. 
To  protect  this  Fund  and  to  preserve  it  from  dissipation  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Trustees  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
it  will  never  be  departed  from. 

With  renewed  thanks  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  their  many  acts  of 
confidence  and  kindness  during  a  long  series  of  years, 

I  am. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 


During  the  early  days  of  August  the  University  of  Breslau 
celebrated,  in  a  most  distinguished  manner,  the  one  hundredth 
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anniversary  of  its  foundation.  In  connection  with  the  celebra¬ 
tion,  fifty-three  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  an  un¬ 
usual  list  of  eminent  German  scholars  and  publicists.  A  few 
representatives  of  the  scholarship  of  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States  were  also  included.  Four  honorary  degrees,  one 
in  each  of  the  faculties,  were  conferred  upon  Americans.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Benjamin  W.  Bacon  of  Yale  was  made  a  doctor  of 
divinity;  Ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  a  doctor  of  philos¬ 
ophy;  President  Butler  of  Columbia,  a  doctor  of  laws;  and 
Professor  Theobald  Smith  of  Harvard,  a  doctor  of  medicine. 


